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Greet the season with decadent Carr's Cookies and a 
sophisticated cup of Twinings Tea. A tradition of 
good taste from England, Carr's and Twinings let you 
indulge your family and friends in grand fashion. 

What a perfectly delicious way 
to spend the holidays! 





Ingredients 

6 tea bags 



Tea au Lait 

Makes: 4-6 servings 



Twinings® 
Lady Grey® Tea 

Water 

Milk 

Cinnamon 
Nutmeg 
Brown Sugar 



3 cups 
3 cups 
1 tsp 
1/8 tsp 
1/3 cup 

Garnish 

Whipped Cream, Cinnamon, and 
Carr's® Ginger Lemon Creme Cookies 



In a saucepan steep six Twinings Lady Grey® Tea bags in 3 cups 
of boiling water for 3-4 minutes. Remove and discard the tea 
bags. Add milk, cinnamon, nutmeg and brown sugar to the tea. 
Bring to a boil. Remove from heat and let stand for five minutes. 
Return to a boil. Garnish with whipped cream and cinnamon. 
Serve with Carr's Ginger Lemon Creme Cookies. 



Carr's 

COOKie$ 



www.carrs-online.com • www.twinings.com 

©2000 Keebler Company ©2000 R. Twining & Co. Ltd., London. England Printed in USA 
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FORM, FUNCTION and STORAGE 



If you need a beautiful, efficient 
alternative or complement to 
built-in fixtures, it's time to learn 
about Enclume' kitchen products. 

Our Bakers Sideboard and 
other kitchen furniture provide an 
extra work surface, handy 
storage and serving capability. 




Hanging Cookware Racks keep 




cookware close at hand and are 
available in our Signature 
Hammered Steel, Stainless, 
Chrome, Brass and Copper. 

Enclume 4 has been the quality 
leader for over a quarter century- 
what you want, need and deserve, 
See our products today at the 
finest gourmet stores. 



For closest retailer: 
enctume@olympus.net 
www, enclume, com 
360-385-61 00 
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CHEF TRAINING 
IN PROGRESS 





At Peter Kump's New York Cooking School, the 
recipe has never been better. Brand new facil- 
ities provide a fantastic learning environ- 
ment Diploma programs in culinary arts, and 
pastry & baking, are offered day or night, and 
begin every month. Placement programs and 
financing plans make it easier than ever to 
turn your passion for cooking into a career! 



PFTKKKIMKS 

NEWYORK 
COOKING 
SCHOOL 



212-847-0757 

50 West 23 rd Street 
New York, NY 10010 



www.newyorkculinary.com 



i Cynthia's 
* Chocolates, 



Simply chocolate. 
Simply divine. 

Our hand-dipped 
chocolate truffles are 
made to order and are 
shipped nationwide. 
Experience the difference! 



1-800-247-8413 
www.cynthiaschocolates.com 
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tUORLDOFCHEESt 

' Visit us at *1 

www.worIdofcheese.com 
or call 
800-980-9603 

Your best selection of farmstead 
cheeses online 

Mention this ad and get a 5% discount off 
your first order! 
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.The Most Wonderful Sauce 
In the Whole World...' * 



Unbelievable 
Bar-B-Q Ribs 
& 

Bar-B-Q 
Shrimp 




A perfect dip for 
Kids & Adults 

Mix Cajun Power 
Garlic Sauce with 
Ketchup and watch 
your kids say Yummy! 
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# garlic X 
^sauce"! 



Easy, Delicious, 
Baked Chicken 
& Chicken Breast 



Power Garlic Save* 



CALL OR Cajun Power Sauce Mfg., Inc. 
WRITE 337-893-3856 

10218 La Hwy 82, Abbeville, LA 70510 
E-mail: cajunpower@iname.com 



Shop Online • Factory Direct • Free Shipping 

www.cajunpowersauce.com 
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^Christmas Wish 

^CALIFORNIA! 
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56 Explore the 
best ways to use 
portabellas — 
braised, seared, 
roasted, or stuffed 
with delicious 
fillings. 
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70 Create three buttery-tender sweet rolls with Maggie 
Glezer's potato-enriched dough. 




52 Learn to make savory, satisfying 
Italian meat sauces. ,«r 



60 The Classic Quiche Is Back 

by Perla Meyers 

A buttery crust, rich custard, and gutsy fillings 
make the savory tart a rediscovered favorite 

65 Master Class: Sole & Scallop Timbales 

by Daniel Patterson 

Layers of sole and scallop mousse baked in a mold — 
topped with a satiny sauce and a dab of caviar — make 
a knockout first course 

70 Three Sweet Breads from One 
Simple Dough 

by Maggie Glezer 

Make a butter cake, a chocolate braid, or cinnamon 
"chrysanthemums," all from the same yeast-risen dough 

74 With Cutting Boards, More Is Better 

by Joanne McAllister Smart 

Having a few on hand makes food prep safer 
and more efficient 



ARTICLES 



42 Pulling Together a Stellar Thanksgiving 
Dinner 

A few of our favorite contributors offer a menu of 
crowd-pleasing recipes — a "pot luck" from the pros 

FOR MORE THANKSGIVING ADVICE, VISIT OUR WEB SITE 

www.finecooking.com 

49 Deliciously Tender Vegetable 
Compotes 

by Isabelle Alexandre 

Gently simmer vegetables for a melty-smooth side dish 
that's almost like a savory jam 

52 Making Hearty Meat Sauces for 
Great Fall Dinners 

by Suzette Gresham-Tognetti 

Browning, deglazing, reducing the liquid, and simmering 
are the four steps to the sumptuous sauce called ragu 

56 Meaty Portabellas Make a Meal 

by Gordon Hamersley 

Seared, roasted, grilled, or braised, these giant 
mushrooms have full flavor and a satisfying texture 

visit our web site: www.finecooking.com 



76 Baking Homey Apple Desserts 

by Kathleen Stewart 

Use a sweet-tart apple that holds its shape, 
and don 1 1 bother with the lemon juice 

On the cover: Thanksgiving Dinner, p. 42. 

Cover photos, Scott Phillips. 

These pages: top left, Judi Rutz; above, Martha Holmberg; below, Joanne Smart; 
bottom left, Scott Phillips. 




76 Celebrate apple season with brown betties, ginger cakes, 
turnovers, and crisps. 



Contributors 



Five contributors collaborated on our 
Thanksgiving menu ("A Stellar Thanks- 
giving," p. 42). Beth Dooley teaches 
cooking and writes for "The Splendid Table," 
a Minneapolis Public Radio program. 
Lucia Watson is the chef-owner of 
Lucia's Restaurant, an American-style bistro 
in Minneapolis. Friends who enjoy cooking 
together, Beth and Lucia wrote Savoring 
the Seasons of the Northern Heartland 
(Knopf). Molly Stevens, a contributing 
editor to Fine Cooking and a cooking 
teacher, is the author of New England, part 
of the Williams-Sonoma New American 
Cooking Series (Time-Life). John Martin 
Taylor, a former culinary bookstore owner 
in Charleston, South Carolina, writes books 
about southern cooking and sells his pri- 
vate-label products on his web site, 
www.hoppinjohns.com. Carole Walter 
teaches baking classes around the country 
and is the author of Great Pies & Tarts and 
Great Cakes (Clarkson Potter). 

French-born Isabelle Alexandre 

("Vegetable Compotes," p. 49) last wrote 
for Fine Cooking on sear-roasting (#31). 
Back then, she was executive chef at Pastis 
restaurant in San Francisco, where her 
cooking got rave reviews. Isabelle left the 
Bay Area late last year to return to Europe; 
she's now executive sous-chef at Hotel Le 
Meridien in Lisbon, Portugal. 

Suzette Gresham-Tognetti ("Ragus," 

p. 52) may have married into an Italian fam- 
ily, but her cooking shows she already had 
Italy in her soul. As chef and co-owner of 
Acquerello in San Francisco, Suzette is 
constantly garnering high praise for her 




contemporary interpretations of traditional 
Italian dishes. To celebrate the restaurant's 
recent tenth anniversary, Suzette and 
co-owner Giancarlo Paterlini hosted a 
seven-course dinner honoring the regular 
customers to whom they owe their success, 
after which they received a standing ovation 
from those well-fed guests. 

Gordon 
Hamersley 

("Portaballas," p. 56) 
began his cooking 
career in Boston, 
where he now owns 
Hamersley's Bistro 
with his wife, Fiona. 
While attending Boston University in the 
1 970s, he trained at various French restau- 
rants. After stints in the '8 0s at Ma Maison 
in Los Angeles, where Wolfgang Puck was 
chef, living in Nice, and working as sous- 
chef to Lydia Shire at the Bostonian Hotel, 
Gordon and Fiona opened Hamersley's 
Bistro in 1 987. In 1 994, they moved their 
restaurant to its current larger space 
located at the Boston Center for the Arts in 
the South End, where Gordon continues to 
impress critics and loyal patrons with his 
French-inspired fare made with the best of 
New England's ingredients. 



Born in Austria and 
raised in Spain, cook- 
ing teacher and au- 
thor Perla Meyers 

("Quiche," p. 6 0) first 
developed her pas- 
sion for cooking while 
living in Geneva and 




workingforthe United Nations. She at- 
tended the Ecole Hoteliere in Lausanne, the 
Hotel Sacher in Vienna, and the Cordon 
Bleu in Paris. Her first cookbook, The 
Seasonal Kitchen, launched her writing 
career with a bang, garnering three awards 
and many accolades when it was published 
in 1 973. A copy of it is in the Museum of 
Modern Art's permanent design collection. 
When Perla isn't at home in New York teach- 
ing or writing cookbooks— her most recent 
include Fresh from the Garden (Clarkson 
Potter) and The Spur of the Moment Cook 
(William Morrow)— she keeps her cooking 
skills fresh by spending several weeks a year 
working alongside groundbreaking chefs in 
Europe's most exciting restaurants. 

This has been a big 
year for Daniel 

Patterson 

("Seafood Timbale," 
p. 65): in January, 
he and his wife, 
Elisabeth Ramsey, 
opened Elisabeth 
Daniel, their new restaurant in downtown 
San Francisco, to great acclaim. Daniel 
started working in restaurants when he was 
1 4; he spent much of his youth travelling in 
France and reading classic French cook- 
books. Daniel's cooking, inspired by a pas- 
sion for traditional French technique and 
tip-top ingredients, hasearned him a stellar 
reputation. Previously, he was the chef- 
owner of Babette's in Sonoma, California. 

Maggie Glezer 

("Sweet Breads," 
p. 70) teaches and 
writes about bread- 
making. She's the 
author of Artisan 
I Breadmaking across 
I America (due out 
this October from Artisan Books). An 
American Institute of Baking Certified 
Baker, Maggie has written technical 
columns for the Bread Baker's Guild of 
America as well as King Arthur Flour's 
Baking Sheet. She lives in Atlanta. 

Joanne McAllister Smart ("Cutting 
Boards," p. 74) is an associate editor for 
Fine Cooking. 
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Truffle ou s 

Growing Kits 
u QftBaskets 

Mushroom SaUC6S 

Gourmet Mushroom 
Products 

P.O. BOX 515 FC - GRATON, CA 95444 
Orders (800) 789-9121 Fax: (707) 823-9091 

Visa - Discover - Master Card - American Express 

www.gmushrooms.com 



Crack into the 
best crab on 
the net... 




www.crabbroker.com 

Reference this ad when placing your next order and receive 
two FREE Crab Broker Sea-Shellers and a $20 gift certificate 
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/ 




1 0440 Woodward Ave Woodridge, IL 605 1 7-4934 I 800 878-3328 Fax (630) 739- 1 360 



Olive Oil 
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THE SHAPE OF GOOD T 



For FREE recipes, send your name and 
address to: POMPKKAN. Dcpt FCO 
P.O. Box 8863. Baltimore MD 21224 
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Letters 



Here's the place to share 
your thoughts on our 
recent articles or your food 
and cooking philosophies. 
Send your comments to 
Letters, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, or by 
e-mail to fc@taunton.com. 




A delicious mix-up 

Pm writing in response to the 
"Condensed milk vs. evapo- 
rated milk" section of your 
Basics column in fine Cooking 
#38, (p. 79). On one Thanks- 
giving morning, while making 
a pumpkin pie according to 
the recipe on the can of pump- 
kin, I mistakenly added con- 
densed milk instead of the 
called-for evaporated milk. 
Soon realizing my error from 
the thickness of the mixture, I 
looked around the kitchen 
and grabbed a bottle of brandy. 
I added maybe Vi to % cup and 
threw the pie in the oven. The 
mistake produced the best 
pumpkin pie I'd ever made, 
and since then it's the only 
way I ever make it. 

— Carole Aleo, 
Grass Valley, CA 

Care for a side of 
purslane with that corn? 

I read with some amusement 
the piece on salad greens and 
mesclun (Fine Cooking #39 
p. 78), which lists other edible 
plants such as purslane. If 
purslane is indeed a delectable 
addition to summer salads, 



then the Idaho Falls Commu- 
nity Gardens surely have a 
corner on the market. I just 
pulled two 5 -gallon buckets of 
these invasive plants from my 
corn patch! 

— Kimmon C. Richards, 
via e-mail 

Mexican ice creams get 
an authentic sweet touch 

Jim Peyton's article and recipes 
for ice cream are superb (Fine 
Cooking #40, p. 52). I tried 
two recipes in quick order and 
found both rich in texture and 
intriguing in flavor. 

While I appreciated the 
"Make your own cajeta" side- 
bar, I'm interested to know if 
Mr. Peyton has come across a 
recipe for the real thing using 
goat's milk. I attempted my 
own cajeta using 1 quart goat's 
milk to 1 Vi cups sugar. The re- 
sult was delicious and had the 
rich undertones of goat's milk 
(I used this cajeta in the Crema 
Morisca for half the sugar in 
the recipe, to outstanding re- 
sults). Once cooled, though, 
my cajeta was hard and crys- 
tally (though it melted fine in 
my ice cream base) . 

— Donna ). Kapa, 
Staten Island, NY 

More cajeta, please 

Thanks for the great ice cream 
recipes and tips. Another way 
to make cajeta would be to 
take an unopened tin of sweet- 
ened condensed milk and 
plunge it into boiling water. 
Boil gently for four hours. No 
stirring needed! When cool, 
place the (unopened) tin back 
in the cupboard. Instant cajeta 
when you are ready for it. 

— Blair Mackenzie, 
Toronto, Ontario 

Editors' note: We tried this in 
our kitchens and found that it 
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Let Fine Cooking's 
web site be your 
Thanksgiving 
consultant 

As you begin work 
on your Thanks- 
^Jjj giving meal this year, 

take a moment lo visit 
our web site and look at the 
recipes, advice, technique 
photos, and videos we've gathered 
from past issues of the magazine. Brush 
up on gravy -making, calculate how much 
turkey per person, find a source for a fresh bird, 
dare to make a lattice-topped apple pie' 

Go to www.tinecooking.com and click on the Thanks- 
giving icon for a directory of our best Thanksgiving advice. 
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Fine Cooking 
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Editorial: 

To contribute an article, give a tip, or ask a 
question, contact Fine Cooking at the 
address above or: 
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Fax: (203) 426-3434 

E-mail: fc@taunton.com 

Customer Service: 

For subscription inquiries, you can: 
•Visit our subscriber service section at: 

www.finecooking.com 
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To report an address change, inquire 
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If you'd like to carry Fine Cooking in your 
store, calf the Taunton Trade Company at: 
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Mailing List: 

Occasionally we make our subscribers' 
names and addresses available to responsible 
companies whose products or services we 
feel may be of some interest to you. Most of 
our subscribers find this to be a helpful way 
to learn about useful resources and services. 
If you don't want us to share your name with 
other companies, please contact our 
Customer Service Department at: 
(800) 477-8727 

The Taunton Guarantee: 

If at any time you're not completely satisfied 
with Fine Cooking, you can cancel your 
subscription and receive a full and immediate 
refund of the entire subscription price. No 
questions asked. 

Copyright 2000 by The Taunton Press, Inc. No 
reproduction without permission of The Taunton Press, Inc. 



You're one of us. 



Love baking? So do we. That's 
why we make sure King 
Arthur Flour lives up to our 
210-year tradition of quality. 
It's never bleached. 
Never bromated. And 
because we're an employ- 
ee-owned company of 
bakers, we know how 
important great results 
are: our flour will consistently 
produce your very best baked 




goods - we guarantee it. You'll 
see the same commitment in 
The Baker's Catalogue®, 
featuring expertly selected 
tools and hard-to-find 
ingredients. So try King 
Arthur Flour today. 
Don't see it in your 
store? Want a copy of the 
catalogue? Call us at 
1.800.827.6836. And get 
ready for a very happy ending. 



King Arthur Flour. Dedicated To The Pure Joy Of Baking. 
www.KingArthurFlour.com 



p\ The King Arthur Flour Company, Inc. 
Norwich, Vermont 
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Letters 



tine 

Cooking 

...around the country 

Check out our calendar of events. If we're in your neighborhood, 
please come see us. 

September 8-1 0: Fine Cooking sponsors a Whisk 
Away Weekend with the New England Culinary Institute, at 
The Inn at Essex, Essex Junction, Vermont. Martha Holmberg, 
Susie Middleton, contributing editor Molly Stevens, and 
frequent contributor Leslie Revsin teach cooking classes. 
Info: contact Debbie Tegen at 802/764-1490 or 
debbiet@neci.edu. 

November 1 1—16: Fine Cooking contributing 
editor Molly Stevens teaches classes at Sur la Table stores in 
Los Gatos, California (11/11), Kirkland, Washington (11/13 
and 14), Newport Beach, California (1 1/15), and Santa Monica, 
California (1 1/16). Info: 408/395-6946 (Los Gatos); 425/827- 
131 1 (Kirkland); 949/640-0200 (Newport Beach); 310/395- 
0390 (Santa Monica). 

PIUS: Jennifer Bushman demonstrates recipes from the 
pages of Fine Cooking on her "Nothing to It" television 
segments, airing on selected NBC and Fox stations in Nevada, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, and Idaho. 



worked quite well. The sweet- 
ened condensed milk dark- 
ened and thickened into a 
delicious cajeta. One addi- 
tional tip: Ifyousetthecanon 
its side, it wont rattle noisily 
while it's boiling. 

Powdered buttermilk 
does the trick 

In response to the question 
concerning buttermilk in the 
Q&A section of Fine Cooking 
#40 (p. 13), I offer the follow- 
ing solution for those who do 
not use buttermilk fast enough 
to warrant keeping it on hand: 
use powdered buttermilk. It 
keeps quite nicely in the re- 
frigerator or freezer without 
losing its cooking properties or 
taste. Other than the cook, 
who really has to know? 

— Charles McEniry, 
Stoughton, Wl 

Editors' note: We've tried 
Saco Cultured Buttermilk 
Blend brand in pancakes, and 
loved the results. To find out 
where you can buy it nearyou, 
go to www.sacofoods.com. 
King Arthur's Baker's Cata- 
logue (800/827-6836 or www. 
kingarthurflour.com) also sells 
a powdered buttermilk. 

Weigh to go 

I just wanted to let you know 
that my products have turned 
out so much better since I 
have switched from measuring 
by volume with measuring 



Care to join our 
California tour? 

We have a few spots avail- 
able on our visit to Napa 
and Sonoma valleys, Octo- 
ber 19-22. Here's what 
some of last year's partici- 
pants said about the tour: 

♦ "Outstanding experi- 
ence! The CIA and artisan 
food tour were world-class. 
Fine Cooking staff and 

H MS were terrific, ensur- 
ing the trip ran smoothly.' 1 

♦ "Anyone who likes to 
cook, to eat great food, to 
drink fine wine, and who 
enjoys sharing these plea- 
sures with great people will 
love this trip. Great job " 

♦ "The CIA experience 
was a lifelong dream for a 
nonprofessional chef. 
Thanks for the opportunity." 

See p. 28 for informa- 
tion on getting a detailed 
brochure. 



cups to measuring by weight, 
using a scale. Thank you so 
much for your help. 

By the way, I love your mag- 
azine, it is just fabulous. I tell 
people about it every chance 
I get. I also find your web site 
helpful, especially the recipe 
index. Since we started getting 
Fine Cooking, we've ordered all 
the back issues available. 

— Suzan Putman, 
Nolensville, TN 



Editors' note: We're glad to 
hear that other cooks are ex- 
periencing the joys of weigh- 
ing ingredients. Using a scale 
is a great way to get more con- 
sistent results in baking and 
pastry recipes. While we al- 
ways test our recipes using 
both volume measurements 
and weight, and we list both in 
the ingredient lists (weight 
first, volume second), we — 
and our professional contribu- 



tors — really recommend using 
a scale to weigh flour, cocoa 
powder, ground nuts, and 
other ingredients that can be 
variable when scooped into a 
cup. For information on using 
scales, see Fine Cooking #17, 
p. 62, and #13, p. 68. 

Cool ideas for 
hot-smoked salmon 

In Fine Cooking #40, the ar- 
ticle on smoked salmon (p. 61) 
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^ Give the 

Gift 

— i ihey're sure to i 



Qxve the gift of 
good lade. 

QAnufue gifts for coffee 
lovers that fit all budgets. 



^Perfect presents for 
hosts and hostesses. 




Coffee Koasiers 



sine* 1986 



Order now at batdorf.com 

OR 800.955.5282 




• Si) 




Walnut Potica 



'jfraditionaf European Siufe Sweet 03 read 
By Sunrise < 3x>urmei 
...a family owned business that has been 
baking quality ethnic products for over 85 
years, including home made apple strudel, 
Scandinavian dipping cookie, fruit cake, and 
much more. 

Call l -800-782-6736 for a free catalog or visit 
us at www.sunrisegourmet.com 
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Hand Painted lulun Maiolia Tableware. 

Five CTKAMICA ( u.tloL! 
WK).27iU« www.ccranuca-iulu.coni 
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KUHN RlKON 

safety lid lifter 

leaves no sharp ecf^es on can or lid 




Look for the 



can opener in the can Switzerland 




o rumiLHASf Call t-800-859-6994 ext. FCOA on visit Own Web Siti at www.kUHNitiMiN.cOM 
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Now! You can purchase 
Madison's gourmet selec- 
tions of CERTIFIED ANGUS BEEF™ 
STEAKS with character and quality as 
served in the most exclusive d 
restaurants and clubs. 
Tender • Juicy 
Hand-Trimmed 
Air Delivered Freshness 
Enjoy! Madison's Giftcards™ 

MADISON'S STEAKS" 

1-800-488-5087 Free Product Brochure 

www.madisonsteaks.com ©2000 Madison's Steaks.com, LLC 
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Hungry 

for Great 
Seafood? 



Recipes, cooking 
techniques and 
the best selection 
of seafood on 




Seafood you can't 
get anywhere else. 

bEAFOOD.com 



877-706-4022 
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Letters 



implied that the salmon skin 
might stick to the grill as you 
tried to remove it. I find that if 
I spray the grill wires liberally 
with PAM, the fillets come free 
easily. Also, the formation of 
the pellicle (the dried, protec- 
tive layer on the flesh) can be 
speeded up by placing the 
racks of fish in f ront of a good 
fan, thereby drying them out 
faster and in less time. 

I have been smoking all 
sorts of things for the past 
35 years, and I've found that 
the Luhr-Jensen "Big Chief" 
smoker does a great job with- 
out all the fuss of building one 
from scratch. It has a 450-watt 
heating coil and will hold 
about 20 pounds of fish. 

By the way, hot smoked 
salmon stays tasty in the 
freezer for at least six months. 

— hen Pine us, 
via e-mail 



Taking responsibility 
for your trash 

I thought your article "How 
to Cater Your Own Big Party" 
(Fine Cooking #37, p. 58) was 
excellent. I got some good tips 
from the article. 

I was disappointed, how- 
ever, to see the sidebar that 
recommended tossing all the 
trash in a 30-gallon bag. It's 
no more trouble to hang up 
several bags — for plastics, 
metals, glass, etc. — and sort 
the stuff as you work, or use 
plastic crates and move them 
right out to the garage when 
you're finished. A cook who's 
organized enough to follow 
all the steps for party plan- 
ning laid out in the article 
can surely put together a re- 
sponsible plan to deal with 
recycling, too. 

— Amy De La Hunt, 
Stuttgart, Germany ♦ 



Getting the most from Fine Cooking's recipes 

When you cook from a Fine Cooking recipe, we want you to get 
as good a result as we did in our test kitchen, so we recommend 
that you follow the guidelines below in addition to the recipe 
instructions. 

Before you start to cook, read the recipe completely. Gather 
the ingredients and prepare them as directed in the recipe list 
before proceeding to the method. Give your oven plenty of time 
to heat up; use an oven thermometer to check. 

Always start checking for doneness a few minutes before 
the time given in the recipe; use an instant-read thermometer. 

In baking recipes especially, the amounts of some ingredients 
(flour, butter, nuts, etc.) are listed by weight (pounds, ounces) 
and by volume (cups, tablespoons). Professional bakers measure 
by weight for consistent results, but we list volume measures too 
because not many home cooks have scales (although we highly 
recommend them— see Fine Cooking #13, p. 68, and #1 7, p. 62). 

To measure flour by volume, stir the flour and then lightly spoon 
it into a dry measure and level it with a knife; don't shake or tap the 
cup. Measure liquids in glass or plastic liquid measuring cups. 

Unless otherwise noted, assume that 

♦ Butter is unsalted. 

♦ Eggs are large (about 2 ounces each). 

♦ Flour is all-purpose (don't sift unless directed to). 

♦ Sugar is granulated. 

♦ Garlic, onions, and fresh ginger are peeled. 

♦ Fresh herbs, greens, and lettuces are washed and dried. 




lake it from Mary Sue Milliken and Susan Feniger. 
Banton 's patented stainless mechanism guarantees a 
clean switch betweenjour best peppercorns. When 
pepper matters, better get a Banton. 




L' 



BANTON 



Gourmet 
Shallots 



www.gourmetshallots.com 




Call For a FREE Catalog Today! 

1-800-496-3363 

Cty . Rt. 1 76 Oswego NY 13 1 2 6 
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PasfaoNhe Month Club 

2 Gourmet Pastas 
2 Gourmet Pasta Sauces 

Plus recipe ideas to help put delicious 
meals on the table in 15 minutes. 

$27.50 per month includes shipping 

1 to 12 month memberships 




CALL TODAY or visit our multi-award winning website. 
800-566-0599 http://www.flyingnoodle.com 
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I 



in pursuit 
of passion in 
the kitchen 



seeks same for 
long term relationship, 
big mouth and capacity to 
make lots of dough a plus, 
must be low maintenance, 
yet have sense of style, 
looking for versatile 
companion, accessible 
morning, noon and night. 





the next generation 
of food processors 
by cuisinart 
...savor the good life! 




ON 




PULSE 






. 



Cuisinart* 

PowerPrep Plus" 

FOOD PROCESSOt 




Cuisinart 



Hl.uHmngclalr*. * Chef's Catalog 
M.u\ s • \\ jlliams-Sonoma 
* ww caisifMrtxoiti 
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Have a question of general 
interest about cooking? 
Send it to Q&A, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, or by 
e-mail to fc@taunton.com, 
and we'll find a cooking 
professional with the 
answer. 



Making apple cider 

Can I make apple cider at home 
with a blender or a juicer, or do 
I need a cider press? How can I 
preserve cider so it doesn t start 
to ferment? 

— Meeghen Eaton, 
Burnaby, British Columbia 

Elizabeth Ryan replies: Sweet 
apple cider is traditionally 
made by forcing whole apples 
through a press. The apples 
are crushed as the flesh goes 
through the press, and the 




cloudy, autumn-brown liquid 
that emerges is cider. Pureeing 
fresh apples in a blender would 
give you a lot of solids and pulp 
and not a whole lot of liquid — 
a delicious slushy drink per- 
haps, but not what farmers call 
apple cider. A vegetable juicer 
that separates out the pulp 
gives much better results. One 
drawback to both of these 
methods is that the j uice is un- 
stable and will soon separate 
(though cider from a juicer 
will be fine for a day or two) . 

To make traditional apple 
cider, which has a longer shelf 
life, you could buy a home 
cider making kit (see Sources, 
p. 86); they usually cost $300 
to $500. If you have an apple 



tree in your back yard, a small 
cider press can be a great in- 
vestment. (For health reasons, 
use only apples from the tree, 
never those on the ground.) 

Sweet cider (as opposed to 
alcoholic hard cider, which is 
made by letting sweet cider 
ferment) doesn't last more 
than a week or two in the re- 
frigerator. Commercial pro- 
ducers pasteurize the juice or 
add preservatives such as po- 
tassium sorbate (or do both) 
so it lasts longer. Pasteurizing 
at home would require check- 
ing pH levels and obtaining 
safety procedures from the 
USDA. There's a much 
^ easier way to extend a 
cider's shelf life: freeze it. 
Cider freezes beautifully 
with very little impact on tex- 
ture and flavor. I freeze it in 
plastic containers, making 
sure there's an inch or so of air 
space to allow for expansion. 
Elizabeth Ryan is the CEO of 
Hudson Valley Draft Cider 
Company (hudsonvalley cider, 
com) in Staatsburg, New York, 
and the owner of Breezy Hill 
Orchard & Cider Mill, which 
produces fresh sweet and Euro- 
pean style hard cider. 

Using malt in bread 
dough 

What is dough conditioner? 
Yve seen it in bread recipes, 
just as Vve seen malt. 
— Fred Lucia, Wallingford, CT 

Maggie Glezer replies: Dough 
conditioner is a catch-all term 
for the hundreds of additives 
used in commercial baking, 
primarily for white bread. 
Among other things, dough 
conditioners can make bread 
stronger for shipping, softer 
and whiter, or slower to stale. 
For example, the stearoyl lac- 
tylates add strength (to pre- 



vent crushing during shipping) 
and softness (to counter stale- 
ness) . The most infamous con- 
ditioner, potassium bromate, 
helps prevent doughs from col- 
lapsing during proofing, but it 
is also thought to be a carcino- 
gen. Strict labeling laws in Cal- 
ifornia have made its use rare. 

The great majority of these 
additives aren't used — and 
shouldn't be used — by artisan 
and home breadbakers. Our 
bread doesn't need a three- 
week shelf life, and we don't 
care how our doughs hold up 
to conveyor-belt jiggling. We 
use minimal amounts of yeast, 
long, slow fermentations, and 
pre-ferments, such as sour- 
dough starter, poolishes, and 
bigas, for breads that are easier 
to shape, better tasting, and 
longer lasting. 

A few conditioners, how- 
ever, are useful to home bak- 
ers, particularly if they're using 
organic flours. Malt is a great 
example, specifically diastatic 
malted barley flour (diastatic 
means it is rich in alpha- 
amylase, an enzyme that helps 
break down carbohydrates 
into simpler sugars for fermen- 
tation) . Most flours from large 
mills are supplemented with 
the proper amount of malted 
barley flour. Organic flours, 
however, are rarely supple- 
mented. Very small amounts 
of diastatic malted barley fl our 
added to organic flour in a 
bread recipe will promote a 
darker crust, improve the tex- 
ture of the crumb, and in- 
crease the bread's oven spring. 

You don't need much. Start 
with about Vi teaspoon of 
malted barley flour per cup 
(4 ! /2 ounces) of flour; if your 
bread turns out gummy, cut 
back to l A teaspoon. You can 
buy diastatic malted barley 
flour from breadbaking supply 
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Advertisement 



Taste The 

Difference 

ersa ti 



quality 




low fat . m m * — T7i 

n itritiO' 00 



In a perfect world, the meats we eat 
will be raised in a low stress environment 
on lush, green pastureland and harvested 
at the optimum time for the most tender 
meats available. In that perfect world the 
meats we eat will be grain fed for taste 
perfection that is second to none. In a 
perfect world those tender, great tasting 
meats will be 97% fat-free. Ah, yes, in a 
perfect world. 

We'd like to introduce you to our 
world, the world of Iowa Bison, Iowa 
Ostrich and Iowa Elk. Our animals are 
raised on lush, green pastures and are 
grain fed. All of our meats are 97% fat 
free; about 75% less fat than either beef 
or pork, and about half the fat of turkey 
or skinless chicken. 



But what does all this mean to you in 
your kitchen? It means that when you 
marinate meats, they will accept flavor 
without having to fight the fat. 
Vinaigrette has to break down the fat to 
get flavor to the meat. Of course, a 
water-based marinade doesn't mix with 
fat, so it takes longer to get the flavor 
into the dish. The flavor of our meats, 
when combined with your skills and 
spices, will surprise you and delight your 
guests. 

Cooking will be faster, because you 
don't have to cook off the fat before the 
meat actually starts cooking. Your meats 
will sear faster, locking in the moisture 
and the natural flavors more efficiently. 



What does this mean to your palate? 
Palate is always two-fold, the look and 
the taste. Don't depend on fat for taste, 
our meats have their own natural flavors. 
Your dishes will look more appealing 
without all that greasy fat. 

We won't tell you we can offer you a 
perfect world, but maybe, for once you 
can have the best of both worlds in your 
kitchen with Iowa Bison, Iowa Ostrich 
and Iowa Elk. 97% fat free AND 1 1 0% 
flavor. This time, in this world, you 
don't have to choose. 

Welcome to our world, the world of 
Iowa Bison, Iowa Ostrich & Iowa Elk. 

See our offer in the Cook's Market 
section of this magazine. 

*Nutritional information available upon 
request. 




1 shot dry sherry 

2 tsp. salt 

2 Tbsp. minced garlic 
1 tsp. black pepper 
3/4 cup beef broth 
2-3 Tbsp. Demi-Glace 
(or other thickening agent) 



FREE Catalog • 1-800-398-2815 
www. io wabo e. co m 



Steak Au Poivre 

2- 8 oz. bison, ostrich or elk tenderloins 

2 tsp. fresh cracked peppercorns 
Tabasco sauce 
4 Tbsp. unsalted butler 
1 cup chopped green onion 

3 dashes Worcestershire sauce 

3- 5 dashes Tabasco sauce 
1/3 heavy whipping cream 

Chop green onions first, set aside. 

Cut tenderloins into 3/4 inch thick medallions. Press fresh cracked peppercorn 
into each medallion and add a dash of Tabasco sauce to each, or to taste. 

Put salt into frying pan and heat to medium-high. Brown one side of medallions 
approx. 1 minute to rare-medium-rare. Flip steaks immediately adding butter in the 
same pan. Remove the meat after approx. 1 minute and set aside in a warmer plate. 
Note: Steaks will continue to cook, care should be taken to avoid overcooking. 

In the same frying pan add: onion, garlic, Tabasco sauce, black pepper, 
Worcestershire sauce and 1/4 cup beef broth, stirring constantly. When sauce has 
condensed and onions are heated, add the sherry, remaining broth and cream. Stir 
until mixed. Add thickening agent to add body. Place medallions on a serving plate 
and ladle sauce over the meat. 

Serve with wild rice if desired. 
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catalogs (see Sources, p. 86). 
Lora Brody's Bread Dough En- 
hancer is a type of dough con- 
ditioner; it contains diastatic 
malt powder, ascorbic acid for 
dough strength, and wheat 
gluten for a bigger loaf. 

Malt syrup is not consid- 
ered a dough conditioner but 
rather a sweetener; it adds rich 
flavor and caramel color. 
Maggie Glezer is the author of 
Artisan Baking across Amer- 
ica (Artisan Books). 

Buying the best turkey 

Is there any way to judge be- 
fore buying whether a turkey is 
young and fresh and whether it 
has been stored properly? 
— ClaraWaters, Lincoln, NE 

Stanley Lobel replies: If 

you're buying a frozen turkey 
packed in a nontransparent 
bag, there's not a whole lot you 



can do except grope around 
the contours of the bird, par- 
ticularly toward the bottom. If 
you feel chunks of ice, or if 
the shape is sharp rather 
than smooth, the bird has 
likely been defrosted and 
then refrozen. In that case 
select another bird. 

If you're buying a "fresh" 
turkey (which, according to 
labeling laws, means it hasn't 
been chilled below 26°F), you 
will again want to feel around 
the bottom, but this time 
you're checking for liquid in 
the bag — a telltale sign that 
the bird was frozen at one time 
and later defrosted, not a good 
thing. For any turkey packaged 
in a bag, look for punctures in 
the bag, especially around the 
wing tip area; if you see any, 
move on. 

You can fi nd out a lot more 
about a turkey if it isn't already 




sealed in a bag. A young bird 
will have light-colored, almost 
transparent skin with pinkish 
meat visible; it shouldn't be 
scaly or coarse. The legs will be 
short and stocky, not long and 
narrow, and the breast will be 
full, broad and rounded, not 
pointy and sloped. 
Stanley Lobel, president of 
LobeVs Prime Meat Market in 
New York City, answers ques- 
tions about meat and poultry at 
www.lobels.com. 



Horseradish with 
more bite 

Vm forever buying new jars of 
horseradish because it seems to 
lose its kick so fast. How long is 
it supposed to last? Also, we 
grow our own horseradish root, 
but sometimes it's not very 
spicy. Is there a peak season for 
growing it? 

— ]udy Meier, Redding, CA 

Dave Latter replies: After 
three months, jarred horse- 



One Good Turn 
Deserves Another. 
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Only from Zyliss...the exclusive salad spinner with dual 
rotation alternates direction to dry lettuce faster than ever 
before. Now you can turn out a perfect salad, every time. 
Available in clear and stainless steel models. 



TRADITIONAL 
JAPANESE KNIVES 




Free brochure call 1-800-443-5512 
Tax 1-888-284-7473 



HIDA TOOL CO. 
1333 SAN PABLO AVE. 
BERKELEY, CA 94702 
www.hidatool.com 
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"Ravina" cookwajre by CPI. 

c 



The Art of Cooking. 



For information about our complete line of handcrafted Italian cookware and barware 
call us toll free at 8 77-646-096 7or visit our website at wwwxpi-inc.net 
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Hands-On Training 


Accredited hif the American 
Culinary Federation's 
Accrediting Commission 


Learn the Business 

professional 
Clate ring 

Earn your accredited associate 
degree in Professional Catering 

in nnlv months' At Sullivan 

111 Ul Hy J \J 111VJ11L113. ill iJUlllVClll 

College, we teach the skills 
necessary to succeed in today's 
highly competitive catering 
careers. ^ j f 

Call Today! 

800/844-1354 






Sullivan College 

Notional Center for Hospitality Studies 
www.sullwan.edu 



ChefsChoice 

Waff lePrd Taste / Texture Select 1 '' Model 830 



Imagine! 

Delicious 
waffles in just 90 
seconds! 




Unique Quad ' Baking System lets you select the ideal: 

✓ FLAVOR - retain aroma 

✓ TEXTURE * crisp exterior or deep bake 

✓ COLOR - golden to brown 

Fast Bake for crisp exterior, moist interior or 
Deep Bake for uniformly-baked texiure. 



EdgeCraft 

(800) 342-3255 



Avondai«. PA 193M 
I>1999 Edg&Cralt Corp 
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EXPLORE A COOK'S 

PARADISE 




DISCOVER SUR LA TABLE 

We offer an unsurpassed 
selection of cookware, 
tableware, tools and more 
from around the world, 
marvelous culinary classes 
and a terrific all-occasion 
gift registry. 

YOUR CULINARY 
ADVENTURE STARTS HERE 

www.surlatable.com 
800 243-0852 
retail stores 



fine equipment for cooks 
and professional chefs since 1972 



Call our toll-free number for the 
store location nearest you. 
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radish should still have some 
bite; after six months, much 
less. And at nine months, 
you'll accuse us of having put 
turnips in the jar, not horse- 
radish. I frequently receive let- 
ters from consumers asking 
whether we have varying heat 
levels in our products. The an- 
swer is no. The degree of pun- 
gency you experience is 
inversely related to how long 
ago the root was grated. In 
other words, horseradish starts 
to lose its potency from the 
moment it's grated. We can 
slow the reaction that's re- 
sponsible for this diminishing 
heat in a few ways — by adding 
vinegar, storing it in a glass jar, 
adding a fat like oil or cream, 
and keeping it refrigerated — 
but nothing halts it entirely. 

To get the most kick from 
prepared horseradish, buy 
from a shop with good turn- 



over, staying a way from horse- 
radish that has darkened (it's 
old), and eat it within a few 
months of opening. But for 
the strongest hit, nothing 
beats buying a fresh root, grat- 
ing it yourself, and using it 
within 24 hours. 

As for seasonality, horse- 
radish growers usually plant in 
the spring and then harvest in 
the fall after a "killing frost." 
The frost is critical because it 
kills the greens and that's 
what sets the heat in the root. 
You can harvest the root right 
away or leave it in the ground 
until spring. To my taste, 
spring-harvested horseradish 
has more zing. 

Dave Latter is a member of the 
Horseradish Information Coun- 
cil and the chairman of More- 
house Foods, which has been 
making prepared horseradish for 
80 years. 



Trimming Silpat baking 
mats 

Vd like to use Silpat nonstick pan 
liners for baking, but the ones 
Vve seen are too big for my small 
pans. Can I cut them to fit! 

— Mandy Littleton, 
Santa Rosa, CA 

Eliane Feiner replies: Silpat 
nonstick baking mats should 
not be cut or folded. The mats 
are made of glass fiber and 
covered with nonstick silicon, 
making them perfect for bak- 
ing cookies and pastry, or for 
working with sticky food like 
taffy or caramel. The glass 
fiber gives the mat some rigid- 
ity to help it keep its shape. 

Cutting the mat wouldn't 
immediately damage it, but it 
would eventually fray along 
the severed edge. You may 
have noticed that the borders 
of the mats are a different 



color; this reinforcement is 
added precisely to prevent 
fraying. Folding a Silpat would 
break the glass fi bers, shorten- 
ing the life of the mat. 

Silpats are available in 
several sizes. The most popu- 
lar is 1 l 5 /8xl6!/2 inches, but we 
now offer a smaller 1 1^x8 W 
inch mat. The mats are sold 
through many kitchen shops 
and catalogs (see Sources, 
p. 86). 

To store the mats, keep 
them flat or gently roll them 
up, being careful not to cause 
creases. I leave mine right in 
the pan and make sure not to 
set anything else on top of 
it. You can also hang them, 
either with clothespins or 
with binder clips, hooking the 
clips on nails or hooks. 
Eliane Feiner is a sales manager 
for Demarle, which manufac- 
tures Silpat baking liners. ♦ 



FAIK CUUNAIR 

Serious Cookware for Serious Cooks™ 



Arguably the world's finest cookware, Falk Copper Cookware 
from Belgium is now available at wholesale prices from 
the US distributor. To take advantage of this fantastic 
opportunity, please visit our website at: 



www.FalkCulinair.com 



No other cookware conducts heat more 
efficiently or evenly than Falk. 



Erganamic cast iron 
handles for heat 
resistance and oven 
safety. 




Solid copper lined with stainless steel 
for superior conductivity and 
durability. 



Flared rims for easy 
pouring and added 
strength. 



Falk's exclusive brushed finish 
for easy cleanup. 




The Sumeet MultiGrind. With its 

powerful 400 Watt motor, it takes on the 

toughest grinding jobs: coconut, lemon 

grass, whole grains, spices, lentils, herbs, 

coffee beans and oil seeds, and does it all to 

a fine powder or a smooth paste. Whether 

it's a Thai green curry paste, a spicy 

Mexican mole, an Indian chutnev 

. . fa 
or a quick pesto 

sauce. It's compact, 

convenient and simple to 

operate. Just what you need. 



M U 
G R 



L T I 
N D 



Toll free: 1-800-268-1530 
Sumeet Centre Inc., 7725, Birchmount Road, Unit 1 & 2, Markham, 
Toronto, Ont. L3R 9X3 Canada Tel : 905-940-6873 Fax : 905-940-6727 
email : sumeet@interlog.com web : www.sumeet.net 
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EarthStone 

WOOD-FIRE OVENS 






THK ULTIMATE GOURMET APPUAV I 

R W TASTY AND HEALTH)' QXJK/NG 
Coil fa a fnx bmdvujv 

S00-840-4915 

1233 N. Highland Ave. Los Angeles CA 90038 
www.earthsioneovcns.com 
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Clay Extraordinaire... 

French chefs count on Burgundy clay ovenware from 
Emile Henry for success in the kitchen and on the 
table. Emile Heniy brings out the flavor in every dish. 



immmk 



Call about our complete collection. 1-302-326-4800 

READER SERVICE NO. 38 



u 7/ 'w.emilehen ryusa .com 



The Black Dog 

^ Martha's Vineyard 

Uur free catalog is full of great gifts! Biscotti, 
cookie tins, cocoa, brownies, 
restaurantware, aprons, 
jams, sweatshirts, totes, 
and our first ever cookbook,^ 
"The Black Dog Summer 
on the Vineyard Cookbffok* 

For a Free Catalog: 
The Black Dog 
Box 2219FC, Vineyard Haven 
MA 02568 • 800 626-1991 

www.lheblackdog.com 
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The Best Grill For 
Now Until The 
End Of Time! 



"The point is, 
it cooks really 
well, it's easy 
to clean, it 
stows anywhere. 
Oh, and it will 
last forever." 

Nick Parker 
President & Chief 
Assembler 
Parker Grill 




$ 395 plus shipping 



• 100% Stainless Steel (304) / Designed & Assembled in USA 

• Double Smoker Plates vaporize grease for easy clean up 

• Regulator works with disposable and bulk cylinders 

• Commercial-Style Hot Spot & Resting Spot 

• Limited Lifetime Warranty / 20,000 BTU Stainless Burner 

• Call for FREE brochure or learn more at our web site 



PARKER 



1-800-214-4757 
www.parker-grill.com 



Parker, Inc. • P.O. Box 6190 • Sun Valley, Idaho 83354 



Bridge 
Kitchenware 

Vast Selection 
Competitive Pricing 
Highest Quality 

Serving Professional and Home Chefs since 1946 

214 East 52nd Street (Between 2nd & 3rd Avenues) 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel (2 1 2) 688-4220 Fax (2 1 2) 758-5387 

www.bridgekitchenware.com 



Catalog available - $3 refundable 
Custom Cutters & Rings 



Banneton Baskets | 

Cake/Vacherin 
Rings 

Chocolate Rulers 

Croquembuche 

Dipping Forks 

Entremet Rings 

European Rings 

Flan Rings 



I French Pastry Tip 
Sets 
Magyf leur Set 
Noodle Boards 
Nougat Cutters 
Pastry Boards 
Pate Molds 
I Petit Four Cutters 
Scales 
Vol au Vent Sets 



READER SERVICE NO. 37 

OCTOBER/NOVEMBER 2000 
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At the Market 



Choosing a Good Head of Garlic 




If you like strong garlic, Span 
ish Roja, a Rocambole, is for 
you. It also contains high 
amounts of allicin, the com- 
pound in garlic believed to be 
an immune-system booster. 



Although you tend to see 
one or two basic varieties 
of garlic at the supermarket, 
hundreds of strains exist, 
some of which you might see 
at a farmers' market or a garlic 
farm near you. They have 
differences in strength and 
nuance, and all are wonder- 
fully pungent. 

Here's how garlic is culti- 
vated, how to choose a good 
bulb at the market, and how 
to keep it fresh once 
you get it home. 




Garlic scapes grow from 
the stalk of hardneck garlic. 
Scapes come in at the 
beginning of June. Garlic 
scapes have a fresh flavor 
that's milder than a garlic 
clove; they're delicious 
used just as you would 
garlic cloves. 



Hardneck and soft 

Garlic farmers cultivate two 
kinds of garlic: hardneck and 
softneck. 

Hardneck garlic grows in 
northern regions with harsh 
winters. Bulbs (also called 
heads) normally have six to 
eight uniform cloves growing 
around a hard center shaft, 



and their size is more regular 
than the cloves found in 
many softneck strains. There 
are three types of hardneck: 
Rocambole (roh-canvBOH- 
lee) garlic, which has tan 
or white skin around the 
bulb and various amounts of 
purple streaking; porcelain 
garlic, which has white outer 
skin with little or no purple 
coloration; and purple- 
striped garlic. 

The cloves of hardneck 
garlic have a brownish skin 
with varying amounts of 
purple, depending on the vari- 
ety. The skins are thick and 
easy to peel. 

Hardneck garlic grows 
until the ground freezes and 
then rests until the mild 
weather returns. 

Softneck garlic grows 
year-round in climates where 
the winters are mild, such as 
southern California, Florida, 
and the southeastern U.S., as 
well as Israel, Italy, and parts 
of Asia. Cloves grow in a clus- 
ter, with anywhere from 1 2 to 
24 cloves per bulb. There are 



two types of softneck: arti- 
choke and silverskin. In many 
varieties of softneck, cloves 
are irregularly shaped. The 
bulbs have a covering of thin, 
pale skin, while the cloves' 
skin can range in color from 
rusty red to pale brown. As 
with hardneck, the flavor of 
softneck garlic can run from 
mild to very hot. 

Garlic is a hardy plant 

A garlic plant can thrive just 
about anywhere except very 
extreme conditions. I've 
dropped garlic cloves in my 
back yard and found healthy 
garlic growing there the fol- 
lowing year. 

In the harsher climates 
where hardneck garlic grows 
best, planting is usually done 
in late September or October. 
In regions with mild winters, 
which is where softneck 
thrives, planting and harvest- 
ing are done almost year- 
round. 

One garlic clove spawns 
a bulb. Cloves are planted 
about three inches deep into 




Inchelium Red Artichoke is a softneck variety. 
Milder than silverskin, it's good in salads and 
other dishes that call for raw garlic. 
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Marino, a Rocambole, 
is milder than Spanish 
Roja and slightly sweet. 
I think it goes espe- 
cially well with basil; 
Marino is a great garlic 
for pesto. 




Nootka Rose Silverskin, another 
softneck variety, has small, over- 
lapping cloves. Nootka Rose is 
on the full-flavored 
side. Its small 
cloves are good 
in stir-fries and 
for studding 
roasts. 




FINE COOKING 




ADVANCED INSTRUMENTS FOR CULINARY SUCCESS 



The Bowl Mill Route 100 
Granville, Vermont 




Producing Vermont Hardwood Bowls 

,u'nce I S5T 
internet address: www.bowlmill.com 
On-line Factory Tour 
On-line Secure Shopping 
FRIili BROCHURE 
800-828-1005 
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chcsapm 




HANDMADE GOURMET SEAFOOD 
& OTHER FINE FOOD PRODUCTS 
Gourmet crab cakes, crab imperial, crab 
quiche, crab soup, and other handmade 
seafood products. Perfect for corporate gifts 
and holiday gift giving. Chesapeake Bay 
Gourmet, 3916 North Point Rd., Baltimore 
MD 21222. Major Credit Cards accepted. 
1-800-432-2722 
WWW.CBGOURMET.COM 
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Available for the first 
time in the U.S. 



Asopos Valley Extra- Virgin 

Olive Oils 



For centuries, the Angelis 
family has provided the 
finest oils to European 
gourmets. Now you can 
enjoy their selections from 
3 distinct Mediterranean 
regions. Using 3 distinctive 
types of olives. From 3 
different harvest times. 
Resulting in 3 singular 
tastes. 

Try Village Style. It's 
complex and full-bodied, 
bursting with fresh 
olive aroma and flavor. 
500 ml/$l4.95 + $5.95 
shipping. We'll include 
two 5 oz. bottles of 
our other varieties 
(a $10 value) FREE! 

\<it is faction guaranteed. 



Order now at: 

www.asoposvalley.com, 
or call toll-free 
1.888.567.1989 

code FC800 
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GRIND & 




Cuisinart 

Automatic Grind & Brew 

Bed Bath & Beyond • Sears • Linens 'n Things 
www.cuisinart.com 



It's like having your own 
coffee bar at home. With just 

the push of a button, the 
Cuisinart® Automatic Grind 
& Brew grinds whole beans, 
then brews the freshest, most 
flavorful coffee in the world. 



READER SERVICE NO. 116 
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At the Market 




Music, which we call 
Prussian White, is a 

porcelain garlic. A little 
sweeter than other porce 
lains, it's very good with 
fish and chicken. f 



1 



Elephant garlic isn't really a 
garlic at all, but a member of 
the leek family. Mild-flavored 
with a hint of onion, it's best 
roasted and makes great soup. 




the ground with the root 
end set into the soil. When 
planting, garlic farmers save 
the healthiest, best cloves — 
those with no mutations — for 
planting next year's crop. 

Garlic needs curing 

At harvest, garlic is hung in 
a cool, dry, well-ventilated 
place to cure for three to five 
weeks before going to market. 



Curing dries the bulb and 
brings out additional flavor. 
As a bulb of garlic cures and 
matures, the cloves' papery 
skin turns darker. At our farm, 
we hang the whole plant 
\l bulb side down so that 
juices from the stalk travel 
to the bulb, bringing the 
est flavor. (Many growers 
cut off the tops and lay the 
garlic on screens; although 
this speeds curing, I believe 
there's a sacrifice in flavor, 
and I think our method is why 
our garlic tastes so good.) 

When the first skin can be 
removed by sliding your 
thumb over the bulb, the gar- 
lic is cured. 

At the market, look for 
garlic with a very firm head. 
Avoid bulbs that are dried 
out or have soft spots or mold. 
Green shoots in a bulb are 
a sign of internal growth in 



the clove; it's an indication of 
old garlic. And as with other 
produce, bigger doesn't nec- 
essarily mean better. Varieties 
vary in size, and many people 
find that a smaller bulb of 
garlic has more flavor than a 
larger one. 

Store garlic in a cool, dry 
place. For just a few heads, a 
ventilated ceramic container 
or garlic keeper is perfect. If 
you buy a large amount of 
garlic, hang it in a mesh sack 
in your basement or garage — 
as long as it's cool and dry 
there. Never store garlic in a 
plastic bag, and keep it out of 
the fridge, unless you have a 
low-humidity drawer. 

Ruth Nosonowitz and her 
husband, David, grow organic 
garlic at La Terre Garlic 
Farm in Clinton Corners, 
New York. ♦ 



Earn the coveted 
Le Cordon Bleu 
Diploma 
only 
one 



Cell II 

LeC 



ear. 



WESTERN 
CULINARY 

INSTITUTE 



Classical French techniques 
with cutting-edge technology 
in only one year. Financial aid 
available if qualified. 
Job placement assistance and ACF accredited. 

800*666.0312 503.223.2245 

1316 SW 13th Avenue, Portland, OR 97201 
www.westernculinary.com 



TUNE-IN TO 



\ Jennifer tushman/s 

THING TO IT! 

GOURMET NEWS SEGMENTS 



>w ^ /-> tine 

Cocking 




and watch 
Jennifer 
Bushman 
make a recipe 
featured in 
this month's 
fine 



Log on to 



NottiingTolt.com 



to find a station 
near you. 



NothingTolt.com 
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what is this? 



B: head gasket 
C: a spaghetti measure 




get all the answers at: 




chefstore.com 

Culinary Outfitters 

888 334 CHEF 




concert, it s 

Stradivarius. 

In cooking, ifs 

Wusthof, 




Half gang Wu*thof 



I HI 

immtrtitnt (m ftrnr kt; 

Wustlwf. Thr knife™ 



® 



WUSTHOF 
TRIDENT 

SOLINQEN 
GERMANY 




Recently, two independent product-testing institutes awarded their #1 ranking to 
Wusthof's Classic and Grand Prix. For more information, call us at 800-289-9878. 



She Turned Her Passion For Cooking 
Into A Profitable Business! 

H ave utensils, will travel could be Susan Titcomb's motto. Twelve years ago, 
Titcomb, a 39 year old mother from San Diego, California, had a passion for cooking 
and a desire to control her own destiny. Armed with an idea, her husband's support, 
very little capital and virtually no business experience, she started the country's first 
personal chef service. Personally Yours Personal Chef Service became an overnight 
success and spurred her on to become a cofounder of the United States Personal Chef 
Association. "A personal chef can make $35,000 to $50,000 a year, depending upon 
the hours worked and the number of clients," says Titcomb. Since most clients work 

full-time, Titcomb goes into their home 
and cooks 10 meals for the whole 
family. Her service includes grocery 
shopping, preparation, cooking, 
packaging and cleanup. With a cost as 
low as $8 per meal, per person, 
Titcomb has a long waiting list. So 
what does it take to become a personal 
chef? "Organization, persistence, a 
love of cooking and a little know how," 
says Titcomb. For more information, 
call the United States Personal Chef 
Association at: 1-800-995-2138 or 
goto http://www.uspca.com. 
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Shaping dinner 
rolls to look and 
taste their best 

I 



make these dinner rolls 
often, but I especially like 
to serve them with Thanks- 
giving dinner. They have a 
subtle, comforting flavor that 
goes well with all those dif- 
ferent flavors on the table, 
as well as a light texture that 
doesn't fill you up the way 
more dense breads and rolls 
can. These soft, puffy rolls are 
also great for mopping up 
gravy. 

The recipe for these rolls 
is very straightforward. The 
only part that may take prac- 
tice is shaping the rolls into 
tight little balls so that they 
come out with a nice, uniform 
shape and a light, not doughy, 
interior. 

If you have a stand mixer, 
the dough comes together 



fast. Be aware, however, that 
even a 5-quart, heavy-duty 
mixer will dance a little as you 
knead the dough. Another 
tip for making the dough: use 
a thermometer to test the 
temperature of the butter 
and milk mixture — 120°F is 
warmer than you think. 

Weigh the dough to di- 
vide it evenly. This recipe 
makes 1 2 large or 16 medium 
rolls. Although I used to go 
with a dozen, I've decided 
I like the size of the 16 yield 
better, plus I often have that 
many people over at Thanks- 
giving. It isn't easy to divide 
the dough by sight, which is 
why I recommend weighing 
the pieces. For 1 2 rolls, divide 
the dough into 2 3 /Vounce 
pieces. For 16 rolls, each piece 




A nicely rounded 
evenly browned 
crust comes from 
careful shaping. 



should weigh just a smidge 
over 2 ounces. 

Shape the dough into 
tight balls 

As you shape the rolls, you 
want to stretch the top of the 
dough ball while simultane- 
ously sealing the bottom. The 
stretching helps the dough 
hold up to the expansion that 
occurs in the oven, while the 



sealing prevents the roll from 
opening up while baking 
and becoming wrinkled and 
doughy on the bottom. 

Keep one side up while 
you roll, and don't cup your 
hand* What you're not doing 
here is rolling a ball in the 
manner you would roll a ball 
of clay. Once you put a piece 
of dough in your hand, you 
want to keep the same side 



Divide the dough evenly and shape it carefully 




Use a pastry scraper to cut the dough 
into 16 pieces. For the best results, weigh 
each piece until you get the feel for them. 



Start with the dough on a flattened 
palm. Use the outside of the other hand 
to rotate the dough while keeping the top 
side facing up. 



Move your top hand from front to 
back and stay low on the ball as you 

turn the dough clockwise for righties, 
counterclockwise for lefties. 
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B-9 



ALAIN & MARIE LENOTRE ftf j 



CULINARY INSTITUTE 

A World Renowned Family of Chefs 

Accredited 100% Hands-on Programs 
i I to 20 week si In French Cuisine 
& Caterinu or Pastry & Baking 

CALL 1 888 LENOTRE 
www.lenotre-alain-marie.com 
Email:Ienotre@wt.net 
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AG A Cookers 

Durable, Enameled Cast Iron 
12 Gorgeous Colors 
3 Sizes 



1-800-633-9200 
www.AGA-cookers.com 
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Calphalon gB 

Professional Nonstick // 

10 Piece Set: 8 & 10" Ome- 
lettes, 1.5 Qt. & 2.5 Qt 
Sauce Pans w/lids, 3 Qt. 
Saute Pan w/iid, and 8 Qt 
Stock Pot w/lid. Reg. $534 




Sale $389.99 




The Nation's Leading Full- 
Line Retailer of Calphalon 
Cookware. 

Free gift with every Calphalon 
purchase of $200 or more. 



You could shop for Fine Cookware 
someplace else.. .But Why? 

Pickles, Peppers, Pots & Pans 

101 W. Madison, Pontiac, tL 

Order Online at www.P40nline.com 
Order Toll -Free dial 888-845-4684 



Mention this Ad for Free Shipping in the USA! 



In Good Spirits. 




The Wine Collection from Zyliss. 
A gift to enjoy before, during 
and after any celebration. 




COLLECTION 






Available in blue, red and black. 




888-794 -?623 www.zvl issusa.com 
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facing up. The edge of the 
other hand then comes in 
along the bottom of the ball 
to rotate the dough ball, spin- 
ning it in place (see the photo 
on p. 24). 




Examples, good and 
bad. The front ball, 
shown bottom up, has a 
good seal, while the ball 
in the back needs a few 
more rotations to seal 
those loose creases. 



To avoid cupping and roll- 
ing the dough, keep the ball 
toward the back of your palm, 
near your thumb joint, and 
use just the edge of the other 
hand to rotate the ball. You'll 
want to continue turning the 
dough round and round like 
a top until the bottom looks 
completely sealed (see the 
photo comparison at left). 
Continue shaping until you 
have reached the desired re- 
sult. Don t worry about over- 
working this dough. 

As you work, keep the rest 
of the pieces covered in plas- 
tic wrap so they don't dry out. 
After shaping, put the dough 
balls, evenly spaced, into the 
greased pan; if you're making 
16 rolls, the balls will be quite 
snug on the short side of the 
pan, which is fine. Proof the 
rolls for about half an hour 
and then bake. (Reape follows) 



Proof the rolls 




Arrange the shaped balls 
in a buttered baking dish. 

Space them evenly but note 
that they fit more snugly 
across the pan's short side. 



baking 




Let the rolls rise until 
almost doubled. Once baked, 
these tightly packed rolls 
need to be pulled apart. 



Turn your passion into a profession < 



Applications are being accepted for: 
APRIL - MAY - AUG - OCT - NOV 
Call Today! 

Accredited member of ACICS andVA approved 
1 5 month Professional Culinary Arts Program 

Morning and evening classes available 
Financial Aid available for those who qualify 

California School of . 

Lm Cordon 81 tu Cuilm ry Arts Pragma fs\[ 



CALL 1-888-900-CHEF or visit www.calchef.com 
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^CHEESE B0£ 



■LAKE GENEVA 



FINE 
WISCONSIN 
CHEESE 

AND 
SAUSAGE 



GIFT BOXES & BASKETS FOR EVERY OCCASION, 
FINE WINE AND MICRO BREWS,GOURMET FOODS & GIFT ITEMS 

CALL US AT 800-345-6105 
www.cheesebox. com 

For over 59 years servinjj the nation with Fine Cheese and Sausage Gifts. 
Custom personal, corporate our specialty. We ship year ( round anywhere in the USA 

801 S WELLS ST., LAKE GENEVA, WI 53147 



Nothing gives you a sharper 
edge than a professional knife 
sharpening kit from Razor Edger 

• Our guides provide constant 
angle and control 

• No oil or water needed 

Get the perfect edge every time. 



"The Bible of the Cutting Edge* - a 145-page 
book filled with photos, illustrations and 
cutting edge secrets you wont find 
anywhere else! 




RAZOR EDGE ' SYSTEMS, INC. 

303 N.17th Ave. E. FC 
Ely, MN 55731 
TOLL FREE (800) 541-1458 
FAX (218) 365-5360 
www.razoredgesystems.com 
E-mail: razor@razoredgesystems.com 
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Classic Dinner Rolls 

You can make the dough and 
shape the rolls up to a day 
ahead of baking. Take the 
recipe to the point where the 
rolls are shaped and in the pan 
but not yet proofed and imme- 
diately refrigerate them. About 
half an hour before you're 
ready to bake, transfer them to 
a warm place to let them proof 
until almost doubled before 
baking them. Yields 16 rolls. 

18 oz. (4 cups) all-purpose 
flour 

1 package (2V4 tsp.) rapid-rise 

yeast 
Vz cup sugar 
1 tsp. salt 
1 cup milk 

4 oz. (8 Tbs.) unsalted butter 
3 large egg yolks 

In a large bowl of an elec- 
tric mixer, whisk together the 
flour, yeast, sugar, and salt. 
Put the bowl in the mixer stand 
and fit it with the dough hook. 

In a small saucepan, heat 
the milk and butter, stirring un- 



til the butter melts and the 
liquid is very warm, between 
1 15° and 1 25°F. 

Dump the warm milk-butter 
mixture and the egg yolks into 
the flour and mix on medium- 
low speed until combined. In- 
crease the speed to medium 
high and beat until the dough is 
smooth and shiny, about 8 min. 

(If you don't have a stand 
mixer, you can make a well with 
the dry ingredients, gradually 
add the wet, and then knead 
the dough by hand until 
smooth and shiny.) 

Remove the dough from the 
bowl, shape it into a neat ball, 
and then return it to the bowl. 
Lightly grease the sides of 
the bowl and cover the top 
securely with plastic. Let rise 
in a warm spot until doubled in 
size, about 45 min. 

Lightly grease a 9x1 3-inch 
baking dish. Turn the dough 
onto a clean work surface (no 
need to flour; the dough is soft 
but not sticky) and gently 



press to deflate. Using a pastry 
scraper, divide the dough into 
1 6 equal pieces, each about 
2 oz. (use a scale to be sure). 

Put a piece of dough in your 
palm (again, no flour). With the 
edge of your other palm 
(curved slightly), press gently 
but firmly on the dough, rotat- 
ing it repeatedly until it forms 
a smooth-skinned ball with a 
sealed bottom (see the photos 
on p. 24). Put the ball in the 
pan, sealed side down, and re- 
peat with the remaining dough. 



Cover the pan with plastic 
and let the dough rise until 
almost doubled, about 30 min. 
Meanwhile, heat the oven to 
375°F. Remove the plastic and 
bake the rolls until they're 
puffed and browned, about 
20 min. Serve warm. 

Abigail] ohnson Dodge is the 
test kitchen director for Fine 
Cooking. Her most recent 
book. The Kid's Cookbook 
(Time-Life) , is in bookstores 
now. ♦ 




EXCLUSIVELY FOR FINE COOKING READERS... 

Were Cooking in California 



Last year, we hosted about 100 readers 
at our first annual food and wine 
event in Northern California, and the 
event was such a smash that we're 
doing it again. The three-day program 
is designed for readers who enjoy an 
in-depth, hands-on approach to 
learning about food and cooking. 

Highlights include: 

A reception and farmers' market 
dine-around. Mary Evely, 
executive chef at Simi Winery 
and award-winning cookbook 
author, will help us kick off the 
event by hosting this "taste of 
Sonoma County." Spend time 
with the Fine Cooking editors 



and your fellow participants as 
you sample the best of artisan 
food and wine. 

Artisan food tours and tastings. 
We'll visit and sample the prod- 
ucts of passionate artisan pro- 
ducers such as: Ridgely Evers and 
Colleen McGlynn of DaVero 
Olive Oil; Cindy Callahan and 
her Italian-inspired Bellwether 
Farms cheeses; Craig Ponsford, 
owner of the medal-winning 
Artisan Bakery. Each itinerary 
will include at least five artisans. 

A dinner at Kendall- Jackson's 
California Coast Wine Center. 



A full day of hands-on cooking 
and instruction at The Culinary 
Institute of America, Greystone, 
with classes by noted wine 
teacher and author Karen 
MacNeil and the CIA's world- 
class chefs. 



fine 

Cooking 



Save the dates: 
October 
19-22, 2000 

Space is very limited, 
so act early. 



For a free brochure, call 1-800-367-5348 and say you're from Fine Cooking 

Or use our electronic brochure at HMS Travel's web site: www.hmstravel.com/fcce 
You can also contact HMS via e-mail at mdobrich@hmstravel.com 
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IMPORTE EXCMJS1VEMENT PAR G EVA LI A KAFFE 



CODE: 128512 



Receive a truly remarkable 
welcome gift from Gevalia Kaffe, 

It seems only fitting that a coffee as indulgent as Gevalia Kaff e comes with 
an equally indulgent welcome. With your Trial Shipment, you'll receive this 
extraordinary 1. 8-liter Stainless Steel Thermos— FREE, with no further 
obligation. Plus, if you respond by 12/15/00, you'll also receive two FREE 
mugs in your choice of designer colors (total approximate retail value $63.95}. 

Sip and savor over 38 tempting blends and flavors. 

Smooth. Rich. Delicious. Gevalia Kaffe is a coffee unlike any you've 
ever tasted. A tradition that began in Gdvle, Sweden in 1 853, Gevalia 
Kaffe is masterfully roasted and blended in Europe. We then vacuum seal 
each package to help preserve freshness and ship them direct to your door. 



HERE'S WHAT YOU CAN LOOK FORWARD TO: 
FREE GIFT AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. You 

must find Gevalia Kaffe entirety pleasing or you 
may cancel your membership and keep the 
free thermos and mugs as our gifts. If you are 
pleased with Gevalia Kaffe, do nothing and 
a standard shipment of four 1/2-lb. packages 
(two lbs. total) of the lypefs) you originally 
selected will be shipped to you approximately 
one month later. You will then receive the some 
shipment once every six weeks unless we 
receive other instructions fram you. Once 
eligible, each year you will olso receive a 
special holiday shipment of Gevalia Koffe. 
You will be notified in advance with details 
of this shipment and its seasonal price; you 
may change the frequency, quantities or types 
of your shipments or cancel anytime by calling 
toll free 1-800-GEVAUA. 
CONVENIENT WUJNG. You will be billed only 
$5.55 per 1 /2-lb. package of Gevalia Kaffe 
Regular ($6.25 per package for Decaffeinated). 



A shipping and handling charge will be odded. 
You may pay upon receipt of each shipment 
or,forlhose using credit cords, subsequent 
shipments will be conveniently billed to your 
card. Coffee prices are subject to change. 
NO MINIMUM. NO COMMITMENT. There is no 
minimum purchase. You may concel your 
membership and stop your shipments at any 
time simply by notifying us by moil or phone. 
And if you must return a shipment, you may 
do so at our expense. Gevalia Kaffe reserves 
the right to substitute a gift of equal or greater 
value when limited supplies are exceeded. Please 
be assured that your satisfaction is guaranteed 
or you may return the item for a complete 
refund. Offer is subject to change and is open 
to residents of the U.S., the U.S. Virgin Islands 
and Puerto Rico, and is only valid for new 
members of the Gevalia Kaffe program. Limit 
one Gevalia Kaffe or European Coffeehouse 
Collection* membership per household. Offer 
expires 9/30/01. GEVALIA is a registered 
trademark. ©2000 Gevalia Kaffe. 




RECEIVE A FREE 
STAINLESS STEEL THERMOS 
JUST FOR TRYING 
OUR COFFEE. 



Respond by 12/15/00, and you'll 
also receive two FREE mugs 
in your choice of colors. 



CD YES, I would like to try one pound of Gevalia 
Kaffe for $10, including shipping and handling, and 
receive with it a Stainless Steel Thermos as a free 
gift. I will also receive two Free finely crafted mugs if 
I respond by 12/15/00. Please send Gevalia Kaffe — 
two 1/2-lb. packages of the rype(s) indicated — 
with the understanding that I will continue to receive 
shipments of Gevalia approximately every six 
weeks, plus a special holiday shipment. 
I understand that I may cancel this arrangement at 
any time after receiving my introductory shipment 
without obligation to accept further shipments. The 
thermos ana mugs are mine to keep regardless of 
my decision. 

Complete and mail to: GEVALIA KAFFE, 
P.O. Box 11424, Des Moines, Iowa 50336-1424 



Address 



City 



State 



Zip 



Phone 

E-mail 

□ Please check here if you do not wish to receive special 
offers and news from Gevalia via e-mail. 

Check one: □ A. 1 lb. Traditional Roast* Regular 

□ B. 1 lb. Traditional Roast* Decaf 

□ C . 1/2 lb. Traditional Roast* Regular 

and 1/2 lb. Traditional Roast* Decaf 

Check one: Whole bean (1) □ Ground (2) 
Mug color: □ Green (AP-MG) 

□ White (AP-MW) Black (AP-MB) 
Charge my: □ MasterCard □ Visa 

□ American Express □ Discover 



Card Number 



Exp. Date:. 



Month/Yec 



Signature Required 

□ Enclosed is my check payable to Gevolia Kaffe for $10. 



Call 1*800*GEVALIA (1-800-438-2542) toll free 24 hours/7 doys 
Yau can also order at WWW.gevalia.COtn 
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A baker finds 
her dream pastry brush 



I'm not a pastry chef, but I do 
use a pastry brush for lots of 
cooking chores and to glaze the 
breads I bake. It's one of those 
little inexpensive tools with 
which I've never been happy. 
The higher quality brushes al- 
ways seem to break, while the 
cheaper models absorb very 
little liquid and have a most 
annoying habit of shedding 
bristles (what a fun job — pick- 
ing out those tiny bristles from 
the surface of a fully proofed 
and egg-washed bread) . 

But at a recent baking trade 
show, I wandered into the Braun 
Brush Company's booth and 
found my perfect pastry brush, 
for only $7.20. This brush is 
crafted from a single piece of 
epoxy so there are no joints to 
split or to conceal grime. Three 
rows of tufted boar-hair bristles 
(or nylon for kosher kitchens) 
are embedded directly into the 
epoxy. The boar hair is very soft 
so it won't damage delicate 



surfaces and will easily reach 
into tight spaces, and it's very 
absorbent, so it soaks up plenty 
of liquid for faster application. 
The 2-inch size is generous 
enough for home use, but 
for professionals it also comes 
in 3-inch ($9.70) and 4-inch 
widths ($12.80). 

A caveat: Epoxy isn't dish- 
washer safe so the brush needs 
to be hand-washed. The neat- 
est way to do this is to squirt de- 
tergent onto your hand and 
lather up the soap with the 
brush in the palm of your hand, 
swishing it vigorously to work 
the soap into the base of the 
bristles. Rinse the brush well, 
shaking it hard to remove ex- 
cess water, and then let it thor- 
oughly air-dry before storing it. 

Contact Braun directly at 
800/645-4111 or log on to 
www.brush.com. 

— Maggie Glezer, author of 
Artisan Baking Across 
America 




Heidrun Mead 
is handmade 
bubbly 

Mead, a drink made from < 
fermenting honey and 
water, may be the 
original nip, predating 
both wine and beer — 
chances are you know 
about it from reading 
ancient mythology rather 
than from chatting up your 
local wine merchant. Mead 
is hard to find today, so I was 
glad to find out about 
Heidrun Sparkling 
Dry Mead, possibly 
the world's only naturally sparkling mead. While most mead 
is cloying, what's so seductive about this one is that fermen- 
tation expands on honey's fragrant, woodsy nuances while 
restraining the sweetness. It's a treat to smell and taste all 
that in a glass of bubbly. 

Heidrun crafts a few different meads that range in style, 
as each uses a different artisan honey. My favorite is the 
Wildflower, which is subtly sparkling and full of perfumy 
aromas and flavors. It's clean and light, slightly sweet, and 
has a dry finish. The mead is a delicious aperitif —try it with 
a nibble of smoked salmon-and it's great for dessert, too — 
delicious on its own or with fruit and nuts. It's a good match 
for Indian or Asian dishes with fragrant spice and a hint of 
sweetness (hot spice would overwhelm its subtle flavors). 

Heidrun Sparkling Mead ($1 6) is unfiltered, so transport 
will make it cloudy; the bottle will settle after a few days of 
standing upright. To order, call the meadery at 877/434- 
3786 or visit www.heidrunmeadery.com. 

— Amy Albert, associate editor 




Madagascar ground vanilla packs big flavor 



Devoted bakers 
will want to know 
that ground vanilla] prized by profes- 
sionals for its depth and intensity, is now 
available to home cooks, from Mada- 
gascar Select importers. (Madagascar is 



where some of the world's most fragrant, 
best- quality vanilla beans come from.) 

I tried ground vanilla against vanilla 
extract in creme anglaise, butter cookies, 
and rice pudding — in all cases, it deliv- 
ered bigger, deeper flavor than extract 
(for every teaspoon of extract, substitute 
l A teaspoon ground vanilla). 

Madagascar Ground Vanilla leaves 
coarser bits than the telltale pin- dots of a 
scraped vanilla pod. You'll notice this in 



puddings and doughs; custards will need 
straining. For my money, scraping out the 
insides of a vanilla bean is still the best way 
to get full-tilt vanilla flavor, but Mada- 
gascar Ground Vanilla is a fragrant, fla- 
vorful, and convenient alternative to 
extract. A !/2-ounce jar is about $10; a 
2-ounce jar is about $22. To order, visit 
www.deananddeluca.com or www.tavolo. 
com, or call 800/735-3687. 

— A.A. 
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k Make * 

@U in second* 

k flF * ^^HCft Fresh garden ingredients 
Xmk- are a given. But the 
' unique Vita-Mix 
^ variable speed feature 

t makes all the difference in the world. 
^ Like it hot or not, your salsas consistency is 
perfect every time. And the 2+ peak horse- 
power motor delivers the power to do the 
job in less time than you thought possible. 
Prepare the produce and season to taste, 
and you have restaurant-quality salsa in 
just 3 to 5 seconds. Unbelievable? No. 
Vita-Mix? Yes! 
For more information on 
delicious dishes you can 
make with this amazing 
machine, contact us... 



vitamix.com 

\ -8G0-848-2649 



I Dept FCO10A00 




ChefsChoice 

-$fs- World's Best Cutlery 



Chef 
tfaeuvre 

A masterpiece of the 
kmfemaker's art 
durably, dependably 
Sharp, fully forged and 
handcralted Irom unique 
ultrahigh carbon Tri2or* 
stainless alloy For a 
lifetime of pleasurable 
culinary creation 



The Cher sChoce" Coflection 
toy EdgeOaft 

(800) 342-3255 
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Le Cordon Bleu Is cooking 
at Brown Institute. 



12 Month Culinary 
Arts Program 
•Hands-on Training 

• Industry-Current Equipment 

• Classical French Techniques 

• Minutes from the Twin Cities 

• Financial Aid for those who qualify 



ft 




TT \ Brown Institute 

rVl-a00-(>27-69(>(i 

B)440 Northland Dr.. Mendota Heights MM 55120 
www.culinary-bLcom 
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Sweet, tangy cultured butter from 
Vermont Butter & Cheese Company 



The Vermont Butter & Cheese Company, 
maker of award- winning chevre and creme 
fraiche, has unveiled a superb new prod- 
uct, Vermont Cultured Butter. While most 
butter is churned from fresh (sometimes 
called sweet) cream, this butter is made 
from cultured cream (something very 



close to creme fraiche), giving it the deeper, 
slightly tangy flavor found in the best 
European butters. It's also very lightly 
salted ( l A%, compared to average salted 
butter's nearly 2%) . This bit of salt doesn't 
leave an obvious salty taste; rather it under- 
scores the butter's delicious natural taste. 



In my tests, I substituted the cultured 
butter for my regular unsalted butter with 
great results. When spread on a piece of 
toast or melted over steamed vegetables, 
the cultured butter adds so much flavor 
and makes everything taste so much better 
that ordinary butter tastes bland and oily 
in comparison. Besides its great flavor, Ver- 
mont Cultured Butter boasts a super-high 
butterfat content — a whopping 86%, as 
compared with 80% to 82% for average 
butter. In cooking, this translates into 
thicker, more luxurious butter sauces and 
hollandaise and less water to evaporate 
when making clarified butter. For sauteing, 
there's less splatter and better browning. 
Its drier, more elastic texture also makes 
for flakier, lighter pastry doughs and pie 
crusts. The butter is available in 8-ounce 
rolls (about $3.50) and 1-pound packages 
(about $6) at specialty stores (Dean & 
DeLuca, Hay Day/Sutton Place) and gro- 
ceries (including Whole Foods and Weg- 
mans) nationwide. Or call 800/884-6287 
or visit www. vtbutterandcheeseco.com. 
— Molly Stevens, contributing editor 




Celebrating the 
cheese revolution 

We cheese lovers are in luck. Not 
only do we have access to more 
and better European cheeses 
everyday, but we're smack in the 
middle of an American cheese 
revolution. There are now over 
200 American specialty cheese- 
makers; ten years ago, only a 
handful existed, according to 
Laura Werlin in The New Ameri- 
can Cheese (Stewart, Taboori & 
Chang, $35). Werlin's gorgeous, 
informative book offers profiles of 
50 cheesemakers and 80 recipes 
for using their cheeses in every 
course. Cheese lovers will also 
want Janet Fletcher's charming 
new book, The Cheese Course (Chronicle, 
$1 9.95), which shows us how to buy and serve 
cheese, with 40 recipes and lovely photos. 

—Susie Middleton, managing editor 



Getting to know manchego 
and other Spanish cheeses 




What joy I get from seeing some 
of Spain's many artisanal cheeses 
— zamorano, garrotxa, cabrales, 
roncal, and a meltingly ripe torta 
del casar, to name a few — wedg- 
ing their way into U.S. markets. 
I'm a fan of all these cheeses. 

But in both availability and 
popularity, manchego is still the 
reigning king; its mild, faintly 
nutty flavor makes it an easy eat- 
ing cheese, a solid anchor for any 
cheese plate, and a favorite in 
tapas bars throughout Spain. 
Made from sheep's milk and aged 
from sixty days to three years, 
manchego develops more fla 
vor, a harder texture, and a 
yellower hue as it matures. I 
prefer aged manchego, al- 
though it costs a bit more 
(about $13 per pound) than 
a younger "semi-cured" 



variety (about $10 per pound). 
Try adding tiny chunks of a 
longer-aged manchego to omelets 
or grate it into a pasta or baked 
vegetable dish. To serve as a tapa, 
follow tradition: slice wafer-thin 
triangles off a narrow wedge and 
fan them out on a plate. 

Buy manchego from a store 
with high turnover or by mail- 
order: try Murray's Cheese (888/ 
692-4339 or 212/ 243-3289) or 
www.igourmet.com. 

— Sarah )ay, associate editor 






The ingenious Professional 670 Food Processor and stylish Architect Series™ Refrigerator, only from KitchenAid. 
The only Food Processor with three nested work bowls, for jobs of every size and easy cleanup. 
A variety of attachments allows you to juice, chop, and grate like a pro. Pair it with the sleek stainless 
steel Refrigerator, with AquaSense™ water filtration for perfect-tasting ice. For our Frosted 
Tropical Confetti recipe, and to view the entire KitchenAid® line, 
visit www.KitchenAid.com, or call 1.800.422.1230. 




Tips 



Do you have any cool tricks, 
improved techniques, or 
ingenious ideas that make 
your cooking more efficient, 
enjoyable, or delicious? 
Write to Tips, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. Or send 
your tip by e-mail to 
fc@taunton.com. We pay 
for tips we publish. 



Protect wooden-handled 
skillet with foil 

I inherited a cast-iron 
skillet with a wooden 
handle and couldn't 
wait to use it for baking 
cornbread and chicken. To 
protect the wooden handle in 
the oven, I wrapped it with 
heavy-duty aluminum foil 
and had no problems (the foil 
and the handle got very hot, 
but the wood didn't crack) . 
—Rosalind Foyer, Encino, CA 

Cool down stocks 
with ice-filled bags 

Here's a fast, simple way to 
cool down a hot stock quickly 
so you can skim off the fat. 
I came to this method after 
using ice cubes, which work, 
but this method is even better. 

First you'll need to fill a few 
heavy-duty zip-top bags with 





Freeze water in ^ 
zip-top bags and use 
the frozen bags to 
quickly cool stocks 
without diluting them 



water, seal them, and freeze 
them (be sure the bag is truly 
watertight; some of the new 
zipper bags leak). When you 
want to cool down a hot stock 
or sauce, let it rest off the heat 
for a minute or two and then 
drop one or more of these 
frozen bags into it. The ice 
melts, but it doesn't dilute the 



To ovenproof a skillet with a wooden handle* 
wrap the handle in heavy-duty foil. 



flavor. Refrigerate the stock, 
and in an hour you can usually 
start lifting off the congealed 
fat. If you're in a big hurry, just 
drag the frozen bag back and 
forth across the top of the liq- 
uid; a significant amount of fat 
will collect right on the bag. 
— Randolph M Siverson, 
El Macero, CA 

A drying rack keeps 
pot lids organized 

After trying various ways to 
store the lids of my pots and 
casseroles so they were acces- 
sible yet organized, I finally hit 
upon a method that works for 
me. I bought a dish-drying 
rack (the kind you would put 
on your counter next to the 
sink) and set my lids in it, 
arranged by size. The rack sits 
on a shelf next to my pots and 
pans. Now the right lid is at 
my fingertips. 

— Stacey Ballis, 
Chicago, IL 

Toss sponges into 
the dishwasher 

The last items that go into my 
dishwasher before I turn it on 
are my kitchen sponges. They 
come out fresh and clean, and 
they last longer. 

— Lisa Jung, 
San Rafael, CA 

Roast garlic cloves 
individually 

I'm a live-alone widow who 
loves to cook with roasted 
garlic. Rather than roast an 
entire head, I picksix to eight 
large cloves (skin on), coat 



them with about Vi teaspoon 
olive oil, and set them on a 
piece of foil in my toaster 
oven. I bake them at 325°F 
for 10 to 13 minutes, turning 
them frequently. 

— Barbara Hays Beckstrand, 
San Diego, CA 

Rest roast chicken on 
a rack, not in its juices 

After roasting a chicken, let 
it rest on a rack over a platter 
while you make your pan 
sauce. This way the chicken 
doesn't end up sitting in its 
own juices and softening its 
nice crisp skin. 

— Daniel Fredette, 
Herndon, VA 

Rinse cheesecloth 
before using 

Before using a new piece of 
cheesecloth for any cooking 
task, it's a good idea to shake 
out any lint and dust. If I'm 
using the cloth to line a 
colander or sieve, I also rinse 
it with water, which makes 
the cloth stick to the strainer 
so it doesn't slide around as I 
begin pouring in hot stock. 

— Chef Robert Danhi, 
instructor, 
Culinary Institute of America, 
Hyde Park, NY 

Better whipped cream 
for frosting 

When I want to use whipped 
cream as a frosting or filling 
between cake layers, I stabilize 
it with gelatin: For 1 cup of 
heavy cream, I use a solution 
of 1 teaspoon unf lavored pow- 
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worldwidewobster 

Tender Succulent Lobster 
delivered so fast it will 
leave you tongue tied. 



ufinary 

"Techniques JjJ^L 



M.u him 





1-800-500-6309 or visn us ai www.culinarytechniques.com 
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"Simply delicious handmade petit s fours. - Zagat Marke 
One dozen harvest petits fours delivered 
fresh nationwide for only $34.95. 

to order call: 1 (800) 4- HEAVEN (9am -5pm PST) 
divinedc@wenct.net 

Divine Delights Inc. 24 Digital Dr. #10 Novato, CA 94949 
Visa & Mastercard accepted 



.dearwater.ca 



Order from the Source! 
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jatrat**** Special Offer &tm^ 

'M Natural Sampler',. Tasting is beliemgl Qri 
You will receive afc&oz stick of the following: Soppresata, Pepperoni 
Baby Genoa, Abbruze and our famous Soupy™ Mention code ANS-FC1 
Special introductory price.., $ 38.00 with free shipping in USA. 

Handmade fresb rope sausages & over 30 varieties of dry cured Sausage 
imported cheeses, Gift baskets, Olives, Peppers, And so much morel 

To Order or a Free Catalog 
1-800-42-SOUPY • www.soupy.com ■ soupy@edgenet.net 
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wwwxutlervexpressxom 

Online retailer of the 
finest cutlery by J.A. Henckels 

■ • <, the NEW 
Now ^ ck ' ng T w,NCast! 
cookware line - 

CUTLERY EXPRESS™ 
1-888-258-0244 < ~ 
email: cutlery@cutleryexpress.com 



ww w. c uile ryex p ress. co m 
ships your order for free! 
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Great Gifts 
from Chef Paul 
Prudhomme 

FREE Catalog 
(Includes Recipes) 



■ Fifteen (15) Magic Seasoning 
Blends* 

■ Magic Pepper Sauce & Pure 
Ground Chiles (7) 

■ Autographed Cookbooks & 
Giftpacks 

■ Seasoned & Smoked Meats 
(Andouille & Tasso) 

■ Sweet Potato Pecan Pie 

1.800.457.2857 

Corporate Discounts Available 

| Fax: 504.731.3576 • E-Mail: info@chefpaul.o 
Web Site: www.chefpaul.ci 
kaUiteg & trctpts on-l 



i 
i 

i 



ifo@chefpaul.com I 
paul.com 

on-line) H 



dibruno.com 

See how delicious 
the internet can be! 




DiBruno Bros. House of Cheese: 

A Philadelphia tradition since 1939. 
Browse our specialty shop and select 
from over 400 cheeses, olive oils, 
aged balsamic vinegar, gourmet 
meats, olives, pate, caviar, gourmet 
gifts, designer kitchenware and more. 

Cheese recipes, too! 
Shop online or call for a free catalog. 

888-322-4337 
www.dibruno.com 
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A textured meat tenderizer dipped in sugar gives cookie dough 
balls a crunchy topping while flattening them at the same time. 



dered gelatin softened in 
about 2 tablespoons cold 
water (microwave the mix- 
ture for a few seconds to dis- 
solve and then cool) . Add this 
in a steady stream while whip- 
ping the sweetened whipped 



cream. The stabilized whipped 
cream is especially useful 
when decorating a cake with a 
basketweave design or when 
piping out rosettes. 

—LindaWellford, 
Davis, CA 



Pressing a sugar topping 
on cookies 

I use a hammer-type meat 
tenderizer to flatten peanut 
butter cookie dough and also 
to give it a nice sugary top- 
ping. I dip the waffle surface 
of the tenderizer into a dish of 
sugar, set it on top of a cookie - 
size ball of dough, press to 
flatten it, and then bake. 

— ]ean Henderson, 
Colville, WA 

Lemon helps dissolve 
calcium deposits 

If you live in an area with high 
calcium content in the water, 
as I do, unsightly calcium de- 
posits can build up around 
the sink faucets and other 
places. The mild acid in 
lemon juice seems to dissolve 
the calcium, so every time I 
juice a lemon or other citrus 
fruit, I rub the squeezed half 



over these areas. This saves 
future scrubbing with abra- 
sive cleaners or chemicals, 
and the "fresh lemony scent" 
is genuine. 

— Angie Newton, 
Twickenham, England 

Keeping inventory 
of freezer food 

I've used one of your reader's 
tips about using stackable 
crates in the chest freezer and 
then storing foods by cate- 
gory. To help keep track of 
what's in there, I keep a run- 
ning list of what goes in and 
what comes out. When I put 
food into the freezer, I add it 
to the list, noting the quan- 
tity, the date it went in, and 
the date it would expire, and 
when I take something out, it 
gets crossed off. I keep the in- 
ventory list on my fridge, 
along with a food storage 



Choice Tea Mate 

Professional Tea Maker 690 





Cooking is an art... I ROSLE 

ind so is organizing your cooking tools 

We at ROSLE have created the unique "Open Kitchen" storage system. 
Functional and extremely attractive, "Open Kitchen" provides easy access 
to all of your ROSLE tools and accessories. 

To find ROSLE's line of over 800 professional tools and "Open Kitchen" storage 
items please contact ROSLE USA Corp., 204 Quigley Blvd, New Castle 
DE 19720, Tel 302 326 4801 or visit our website at www.rosleusa.com. 
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• Tea prepared by the classic British and 
Samovar methods for delicious, full 
flavor, superb aroma and brilliant color! 

• Automatically boils water, gently steams 
and unfolds leaves, preheats carafe, 
precisely times steeping cycle, blends 
and holds tea at the perfect serving 
temperature. 

• Recommended by leading tea experts! 

For information, call: 
(800) 342-3255 

© 1997 EdgeCraft Corporation, Avondale, PA 19311 
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Paul K a h aii - 



Chef: 



Ubird • 



Chicago 



Cuisine: A blend of New 

American and French 
Classic 

Favorites: Seared sea 

scallops with fennel 
broth and orange* 



Preferred preparation 

surface: BoosBlock 
cutting boards by 
John Boos & Co* 

Edge grain or end grain 
hard rock maple in more 
than 39 multi-functional 
designs and sizes* 




NSF 



BoosBlock®. 
the board with 
the NSF* seal of approval 



Call: 1*217*347*7701 



John Boos & Company 

wwwjohnboos.com/iAiltingboards 
sales@johnboos.com 



*National Sanitation Foundation 
Ann Arbor, Ml 
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chart. This way, nothing 
gets lost or forgotten in 
the freezer, and when I 
don't know what to make 
for supper or when I'm \ 
rushed, I check the list, de- 
cide what I want, and go 
fetch it. This list reminds 
me when I'm running lowon 
certain foods, and when 
there is something that needs 
to be eaten or else tossed out. 
— Carole Vileneuve, 
Chelsea, Quebec 

Have roux on hand 
for sauces 

About once a month, I make 
a large batch of full-flavored 
roux, spending the time to 
cook it slowly to its nutty, but- 
tery best. I keep the roux re- 
frigerated, letting it soften at 
room temperature before us- 
ing it for sauces or soups. Re- 
cently while making a sauce, I 




A large plastic bag pro- 
tects books and magazines 
while keeping the right page. 

forgot to take the roux from 
the fridge. It was way too firm 
to spoon out, so I grabbed my 
citrus zester and scraped it 
along the surface of the hard- 
ened mixture. Wonderful 
strands of roux came through 
like a charm, letting me use as 
much or as little as needed. 

— Claudia Imatt, 
Pleasanton, CA 



Read recipes through a 
zip-top bag 

I don't own a cookbook 
holder, nor do I need one. 
When I open a cookbook 
or magazine to the page 
with the recipe I'm us- 
ing, I slip it into a large 
zip-top plastic bag. This 
keeps the book open to the 
right page, and saves it from 
splatters and spills. 

— Bilie L. Porter, 
Newburyport, MA 

Removing a stubborn 
Champagne cork 

A stubborn cork on a bottle of 
bubbly isn't just frustrating, it 
can also be dangerous. Here's 
a tip for pulling sparkling wine 
corks safely when a dishtowel 
or napkin won't work. Slip a 
garlic peeler (the four-inch 
rubber tube variety) over the 
cork and bottleneck and twist. 



The rubber gives you traction 
and prevents the cork from fly- 
ing out of the bottle. 

— Kimberly Charles, 
San Francisco, CA 

Stock up on fresh corn 

Whenfresh corn shows up on 
farmstands, I buy a couple of 
cases at once. Some gets eaten 
right away, but the rest gets 
frozen for future use in soups, 
breads, and side dishes. I 
shuck the corn, parboil it 
along with some of the husks 
for about 90 seconds, drain it, 
and then cut the kernels off 
the cob. I line the bottom of a 
freezer container with husks, 
add a layer of corn, and alter- 
nate until the container is full. 
The husks divide the kernels 
into portions, so it's easy to de- 
frost just the amount I need. 
— Kathleen M Larkin, 
Houston, TX ♦ 
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Enjoy our fine collection 
of specialty coffees and teas. 
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Prepare for your 
culinary future 
in the new millenium 
at any of our 
international 
campuses! 

Earn the most coveted culinary 
passport in 9 months! 

Choose a course or program that 
suits your needs: The Grand 
Diplome in 9 or 18 months, The 
Cuisine or Pastry diploma in 9 
months, 10-week certificates, 3 and 5 
week intensive certificate courses, 
Catering, Continuing Education, 4 
week initiation courses, Summer 
Abroad programs, gourmet sessions, 
daily demonstrations and workshops, 
Wine courses, private classes.* 

J^twl £ arn a degree in 
Restaurant Management in 
Australia in 12 months! 
Attend the highest level of man- 
agement training available today 
in the "Provence Down Under", 
Adelaide, Australia. 

*Course offerings will vary from campus to cam- 
pus, see individual school brochures for detail; 



Visit our website 

www,cordonbleu t net 

For more information call : 

1 800 457-CHEF or e-mail us at : 
infb@cordonbleu.net 
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The handles on our Stainless Steel Kitchen Tools are 
gently contoured to fit perfectly into the curve of your 
hand, making them com- |_J r y^y\^ 

A complete line of stainless steel tools & gadgets. 



fortable to hold and use. 



7b get things stirring, please call 1-800-365-4354 for our dealer listing. wuwAantalcookware.com 

© 2000 Chantal Cookware Corp . 
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Enjoying Wine 



Riesling is a 
Thanksgiving 
crowd-pleaser 




Chances are you'll have a 
group at your Thanks- 
giving table whose tastes and 
wine savvy span a wide range. 
But choosing wine for such a 
diverse gathering needn't be a 
brain-twister. There's an af- 
fordable, easy-drinking wine 
that can handle everything 
from salty appetizers to sweet 
potatoes to a mapley glaze on 
the turkey. That wine is Ries- 
ling, a dazzlingly food- friendly 
drink that appeals to a big 
variety of tastes (and that wine 
lovers take very seriously) . 

Rieslings that run from 
bone dry to sweet come from 
Germany, France, and many 
parts of the United States, to 
name a few places, To me, 
Thanksgiving seems prime 
time for this fabulous wine, 
but just to be sure, I checked 
in with some of my favorite 
wine people and asked which 
Riesling they might pick for 
their Thanksgiving dinner. 

"Every holiday is prime 
time for Riesling," agrees Ran- 
dall Grahm, the winemaker 
at Bonny Doon Vineyards in 
California. "What's not to 
love? It's fruity, flavorful, not 
too alcoholic; it makes the 
food taste better and refreshes 
your mouth for the next 
gobble of turkey." Randall's 
favorites include dry Alsace 
Rieslings from Albrecht, Os- 
tertag, and Weinbach, all 
around $20. 

Tim Gaiser, a frequent con- 
tributor to Fine Cooking, says, 
"With Riesling, there's a wider 
range of style than I've found 
in any other grape. Thanks- 
giving dinner can be so heavy 
— you need something moder- 
ate to light in alcohol, with 
high acidity to balance all 
that richness, plus a touch of 
sweetness to go with the sweet 
potatoes and cranberry relish," 



he explains. For Thanksgiving, 
Tim would choose fruity, 
flavorful German Rieslings 
with a dry to slightly sweet 
finish, such as Rheinhold 
Haart Piesporter Kabinett 
($18) and a "rich, weighty" 
Emrich-Schonleber Monzin- 
ger Friihlingsplatzschen Spat- 
lese Trocken ("a mouthful, but 
a great wine"), $30. He also 
raves about Ziliken Ockfener 
Bockstein Spatlese ($22), 
which is off- dry and spicy. 

Shirley Sarvis, a wine and 
food writer, insists that because 
of the mix of sweet and savory 
at the table, wine for Thanks- 
giving "must have a power of 
flavor that's tilted toward fruit, 
not oak." She likes Riesling 
from Smith-Madrone (Napa, 
$14) or Trimbach (Alsace, 
$18). I'd add Hugel Riesling, 
also from Alsace ($17). 

Nick de Seve, wine direc- 
tor for the Smith & Wollensky 
Restaurant Group in New 
York, likes Navarro Riesling 
(Mendocino, $13), which is 
off- dry with apple-apricot fla- 
vors. "It's lean and crisp, good 
as an aperitif, and marries well 
with turkey, cranberries, and 
sweet potatoes," he says. 

"Rieslings from the Finger 
Lakes region of New York 
State — most hovering in the 
$10 range — can be sublime," 
says Steven Kolpan, a wine in- 
structor at the Culinary Insti- 
tute of America at Hyde Park. 
Steven likes semi-dry bottlings 
by Konstantin Frank, espe- 
cially the light-bodied "Salmon 
Run," a steal at $6. He also rec- 
ommends Rieslings by Her- 
mann Wiemer and Glenora. 
I'd add Fox Run, a deliciously 
dry Finger Lakes Riesling, 
nicely priced at $10. 

Amy Albert is an associate 
editor for Fine Cooking. ♦ 
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Create* I with a pint of fresh cream in every box, 
its simply the creamiest 

LAND O LAKES® Butter ever, 
the distinctive foil package Indulge yourself 
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Pulling Together a 



A few of our favorite 
contributors offer a 
menu of crowd-pleasing 
recipes — a "pot luck" 
from the pros 
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In past years, Fine Cooking has offered its readers 
a complete Thanksgiving menu created by a 
single chef — a big undertaking that, truth be told, 
doesn't really mirror the way the meal often comes 
together in our own homes. If your family works as 
ours do, the host deals with the turkey, stuffing, and 
gravy, while much of the rest of the traditional fare 
comes through the door with the guests. Your aunt 
might offer to make her famous cranberry sauce, 
your cousin wants to bring creamed onions, and the 
mood just wouldn't be right without your uncle's 
homemade pickles. 

With that communal spirit in mind, our menu 
this year takes a new tack. We tapped a few of our 
frequent contributors for their favorite recipes, those 
special dishes that would cause a family uprising if 
they were absent from their Thanksgiving tables, 
and we wove them into a meal that truly is a shared 
endeavor. Beth Dooley, Lucia Watson, and John 
Martin Taylor gave us their regional takes on turkey 
and vegetable sides. Molly Stevens and Carole 
Walter chimed in with delicious, clever ways to 
handle appetizers and dessert. You'll find all of their 
recipes on the pages that follow, along with some of 
the tricks they use to bring the meal together (and 
clean it up) as effortlessly and gracefully as possible. 




Molly Stevens 



Lemon-Pepper Cheese 
Coins 

Shrimp with Cocktail 
Sauce & Cilantro Pesto 

Marinated Olives 
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Stellar Thanksgiving 




Marinated olives, cheese coins, and 
shrimp cocktail for nibbling 



These simple, do-ahead 
"mbblers" are a great 
way to kick off Thanks* 
givmg dinner. 

You can marinate the 
olives and make the 
shrimp cocktail dips a 
couple of days in ad- 
vance. The cheese com 
dough can be made 
ahead, stamped out, 
frozen, and then baked 
the day of serving. 

A few tips for the 
big day: We fire up an 
old refrigerator in the 
cellar, stocking it with 
cold drinks, washed let- 
tuce, and make-ahead 
side dishes. A cooler on 
the porch will work. too. 
Early »n the day, I set out 
the serving dishes 




< 



In the heat of the oven, these stamped-out 
crackers puff into light, flaky cheese coins. 



Managing the after- 
math can be tricky, too. 
Smce the turkey carcass 
takes up so much room, 
I pick off the meat and 
seal it in a container. If 



a stockpot and start 
the turkey soup that 
evening. 

—Molly Stevens, a 
contributing editor to 
Fine Cooking, fives in 
Vermont 



Lemon-Pepper Cheese Coins 

There are two ways to shape these savory crackers: 
slice thin coins from a log of dough, or stamp out 
shapes with a cookie cutter. The log gives a more 
crumbly, crisp cracker, while the stamping method 
gives a lighter, flakier pastry. The coins will keep in an 
airtight container for two days. Yields 6 to 8 dozen. 

6% oz. (1 V2 cups) all-purpose flour 
Va cup grated Parmesan cheese 
4 tsp. grated lemon zest 
1 Tbs. coarsely cracked black pepper 
1 tsp. coarse salt 

4 oz. (8 Tbs.) unsalted butter, chilled and cut into 

small pieces 
Vb cup sour cream, chilled 
1 large egg yolk 

1 to 2 tsp. fresh lemon juice, if needed 

Combine the flour, cheese, lemon zest, pepper, 
and salt in a food processor. Process until combined. 
Add the butter and pulse until the dough resembles 
coarse crumbs. Add the sour cream and egg yolk and 
pulse again until just incorporated. 

Test the dough by squeezing a bit between your 
fingertips — if it's too dry to hold together, sprinkle on 
a bit of lemon juice and pulse again. When the dough 
holds together, dump it onto a lightly floured surface 
and press into either a 1 2-inch log or a flat disk. Wrap 
in plastic and chill for 2 hours, or up to 2 days. 



Olive oil infused with rosemary and orange zest 

makes these marinated olives aromatic and flavorful. 

Heat the oven to 375°F. For a dough log, slice it 
into coins just under Va inch thick. For a disk, roll it 
out to just under Vs inch thick and stamp out 1 V2- or 
2-inch rounds or other shapes with a cookie cutter. 
Arrange them on an ungreased baking sheet and 
bake until well browned around the edges and no 
longer doughy in the center, 1 5 to 18 min. for thinner 
coins, 20 to 22 min. for thicker ones. Use a spatula 
to carefully transfer the coins to a cooling rack. 

Shrimp with Cocktail Sauce & 
Cilantro Pesto 

To simplify matters, buy cooked shrimp the day before 
Thanksgiving, and serve the shrimp well chilled for the 
best texture. Both sauces can be made two days 
ahead and kept covered in the refrigerator. Yields 

1 cup of each sauce; serves twelve. 

3 lb. cooked large shrimp, peeled with tails on 

FOR THE COCKTAIL SAUCE: 
% cup tomato ketchup 
V4 cup fresh lemon juice 

2 to 3 Tbs. prepared horseradish, to taste 
V2 tsp. celery seeds 

V4 tsp. ground allspice 

A few dashes Tabasco, to taste 

FOR THE CILANTRO PESTO: 

2 cups loosely packed cilantro leaves and tender 
stems 

V3 cup unsalted roasted peanuts 
1 clove garlic 

1 fresh jalapeho, cored and seeded 

3 scallions, trimmed and roughly chopped 
1 Tbs. fish sauce 

V3 cup fresh lime juice 
Va cup peanut oil 

To make the cocktail sauce— In a bowl, stir all 
the ingredients together. Add more horseradish or 
hot sauce to taste. Chill before serving. 

To make the cilantro pesto — In a food processor, 
combine the cilantro, peanuts, garlic, jalapefio, and 
scallions. Process to a rough paste. Add the fish 
sauce and lime juice; process until the sauce begins 
to turn creamy. With the motor running, slowly pour in 
the oil; process until combined. Chill before serving. 
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Marinated Olives 

I like these best when made with a mix of two or three 
types of whole, unpitted olives, especially kalamata, 
nicoise, and picholine. Yields 3 cups. 

3 cups mixed olives, rinsed and drained well 

1 cup extra-virgin olive oil 

4 sprigs fresh thyme 

3 sprigs fresh rosemary 
1 1 /2 tsp. whole fennel seeds 

2 strips orange zest 

1 /4tsp. dried red pepper flakes 
1 bay leaf 

1 clove garlic, slivered 
V4 cup fresh lemon juice 

Put the olives in a 1 -qt. jar. In a small saucepan, 
combine the oil, thyme, rosemary, fennel seeds, zest, 
pepper flakes, bay leaf, and garlic. Heat on very low 
for 1 min. Pour the oil and seasonings over the 
olives. Add the lemon juice and close the jar. Turn a 
few times to distribute the seasonings; let cool to 
room temperature. Store in the refrigerator for no 
longer than 4 days. Before serving, bring the olives 
to room temperature and drain off most of the oil. 

Maple-Bacon Glazed Turkey 
with Wild Rice & Cornbread 
Stuffing & Bourbon Gravy 

You can make the cornbread two days ahead and 
the complete stuffing one day ahead. Follow the 
package directions to cook the wild rice. Yields 
12 cups stuffing; serves ten to twelve. 

1 turkey, 12 to 13 lb., preferably fresh, defrosted 
if frozen 

5 to 7 cups homemade or low-salt canned turkey or 
chicken stock; more if needed 

V2 cup dried cranberries 
1 cup apple or pear cider 

1 recipe Cornbread (see p. 46), broken into chunks 

4 cups cooked wild rice (start with 1 cup raw) 
4 ripe pears, peeled, cored, and diced 

8 oz. (16 Tbs.) unsalted butter, melted 
V4 cup chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 
4 scallions, trimmed, white parts chopped 



2 Tbs. chopped fresh sage 
1 Tbs. finely chopped garlic 

1 Tbs. salt; more to taste 

2 tsp. freshly ground black pepper; more to taste 
6 strips good-quality bacon 

V2 cup real maple syrup 

3 Tbs. all-purpose flour 

2 Tbs. bourbon, or to taste 

Remove the neck and giblets from the turkey. Dis- 
card the liver (or use it for chopped liver), but simmer 
the turkey neck, heart, and gizzard in the stock for half 
an hour to give the stock a more meaty flavor; strain 
out the giblets before using the stock. Rinse the 
turkey inside and out and pat it dry. Plump the dried 
cranberries in the cider by warming them both in a 
saucepan or in the microwave and letting them stand 



For a moist bird, roast with bacon 
strips and glaze with maple syrup 



Far be it from us to mess 
with the Thanksgiving 
turkey— well, okay, we've 
done a tiny bft of tweak- 
ing, but it's aN for the 
better Before roasting, 
we lay a few bacon 
strips on the breast, 
which keeps the meat 
moist and adds an edge 
of smoke. Toward the 
end of roasting, we 
baste with maple syrup. 
The bird emerges from 
the oven a lovely lac- 
quered brown, its nch 
pan juices ready to be 
bound into a bourbon 
laced gravy. 



Here's our advice for 
making this annual meal 
a little easier on the host- 
A day or two before, 
clean out the refrigerator 
and consider clearing all 
unnecessary appliances 
off the counters. 

We look to others to 
help us out with the 
food. For example, 
Beth's sister loves to 
cook but wants guid- 
ance on what to bring, 
so she gets assigned a 
dish, maybe even a 
specific recipe. 

We also think about 
how to orchestrate 



people who wander into 
our kitchens to help. To 
use these volunteers 
efficiently, be specific 
with instructions. Tell 
someone to "remove the 
turkey from the oven, let 
it rest on that platter, 
and then strain the pan 
juices* Maybe you need 
to explam how to de- 
grease the juices, too. 
—Beth Doo/ey, a 
food wnter, and Lucia 
Watson, a chef, wrote 
Savoring the Seasons 
of the Northern Heart- 
land (Knopf), They both 
Itve m Minneapolis 




A flour and fat roux thickens the 
gravy; deglazed pan drippings enrich it. 



Don't fret over the lumps — 

they're pears, which add texture. 



Gravy to write home about: reduced cider, cooked- 
down pears, and a nip of bourbon are the secrets. 
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Sweet potatoes and braised col lards: 
southern sides that free up the oven 



What makes Thanks- 
giving such a challenge 
is that most of the 
traditional foods — fore- 
most among them 
that monstrous bird — 
demand oven space at 
the same time. The 
beauty of my Olive Oil 
Braised Collards and 
Sweet Potatoes with 



Horseradish side dishes 
is that they leave your 
oven free. The sweet 
potatoes are great made 
several hours ahead 
and reheated in the 
microwave. The collard 
greens are done on the 
stovetop; you can even 
make them ahead, too. 
Be forewarned that it 



takes a lot of collards 
(about six bunches) to 
serve twelve. You'll need 
a very big pot (I use the 
biggest enameled pot 
that Le Creuset makes). 
— John Martin Taylor 
wrote The New South- 
ern Cook (Bantam). 
He lives in Charleston, 
South Carolina. 



Transfer the turkey to a platter; tent it with foil to keep 
warm. To make carving easier, remove the bacon first. 

Pour the juices from the roasting pan into a heat- 
proof 1 -qt. measuring cup, holding back the fruit. Let 
the juices sit for at least 1 min. so the fat rises. 
Spoon off 4 Tbs. of the fat into the roasting pan; dis- 
card the remaining fat. Add enough stock to the juices 
to make 4 cups. Sprinkle the bottom of the pan with 
the flour and set over low heat. Whisk together the 
flour and fat into a roux, scraping up the bits of dark 
drippings stuck to the pan. Cook over low heat for 
about 5 min., stirring constantly; don't worry if the fruit 
gets a bit smashed — just whisk it along with the roux. 
Gradually whisk in the pan juices and stock; cook 
until the mixture thickens, whisking occasionally, 
about 5 min. Add the bourbon and season with salt 
and pepper. Taste and add more bourbon if you like. 



Minnesota stuff- 
ing starts with 
southern corn- 
bread but gets its 
Great Lakes flavor 
from wild rice. 



for about 5 min. Drain the cranberries, reserving them 
and the cider separately. 

Heat the oven to 350°F. 

In a large bowl, toss together the cornbread, 
cooked wild rice, half of the diced pears, the melted 
butter, parsley, scallions, sage, garlic, and the drained 
cranberries. Season with the salt and pepper. Stir in 
about 1 cup of stock plus half of the reserved cider. 

Loosely stuff the front and back cavities. Put the 
remaining stuffing in a buttered casserole dish, cover 
with foil, and bake alongside the turkey for the last 
45 min. of roasting, adding a little stock if it seems dry. 

Put the turkey on a roasting rack in a heavy roast- 
ing pan, tuck the wings under the back of the turkey, 
and lay the bacon strips over the breast. Add 1 cup of 
stock and the remaining cider to the pan, as well as 
the remaining pears. Roast for about 3 hours, basting 
frequently and adding more stock if the pan gets dry. 
(If you use a large roasting pan, you'll definitely need 
to add stock during roasting.) 

During the last hour of roasting, baste the turkey 
with drippings and brush it with the maple syrup. The 
turkey is done when the juices run clear when the 
meat is pricked with a fork and the internal tempera- 
ture of the thigh is 1 75°F, about 3 1 /2 to 4 hours total. 
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Cornbread for Stuffing 

Yields 7 cups cornbread, enough for the stuffing 
recipe starting on p. 45. 

4&A oz. (1 cup) fine to medium cornmeal 

4V2 oz. (1 cup) unbleached all-purpose flour 

2 Tbs. sugar 

1 Tbs. baking powder 

1 / 4 tsp. salt 

1 large egg, lightly beaten 

Vz cup (5 1 /2 Tbs.) unsalted butter, melted 

1 cup buttermilk 

Lightly grease an 8- or 9-inch square pan. Heat the 
oven to 350°F. Sift the dry ingredients into a medium 
bowl. Add the remaining ingredients and stir to just 
moisten the dry ingredients; don't overmix. Pour the bat- 
ter into the pan. Bake until the edges are light brown 
and a toothpick inserted in the center comes out clean, 
20 to 30 min. Cool at least 5 min. before crumbling. 

Sweet Potatoes with Horseradish 

This casserole can be baked ahead and reheated in 
the microwave at the last minute, thus freeing the 
overburdened Thanksgiving oven. Serves twelve. 

5 medium (about 2 % k lb.) sweet potatoes, peeled and 

sliced into even Vinch disks 
Va cup prepared horseradish, well drained 

2 cups heavy or whipping cream 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

Heat the oven to 400°F. 

In a mixing bowl, toss the potatoes with the horse- 
radish and cream, making sure that they're coated 
evenly. Season with salt and pepper. Spread the 
potatoes in a 10x1 5-inch baking dish — the potatoes 
should be in a thin, even layer and should be mostly 
submerged in the cream. Bake uncovered until the 
cream has reduced and thickened and the potatoes 
are soft and tender when pierced with a knife, 30 to 
40 min. If making ahead, let the potatoes cool and 
then refrigerate; bring them back to room temperature 
before reheating. To serve, reheat the potatoes on 
medium-low power in the microwave or in a warm 
oven just until warmed through (be careful not to use 
too high a heat or the cream could separate), 3 to 
4 min. in the microwave, or about 10 min. in the oven. 
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A daunting pile off collards cooks down in no time. 

Just add a handful, let them wilt, and then add more. 

Olive-Oil Braised Collards 

You can cook these greens a day ahead and reheat 
them on the big day. I like to serve them with hot 
pepper vinegar. Serves twelve. 

V2 cup extra-virgin olive oil 

7 lb. collards (about 6 bunches), well washed of grit, 

stalks trimmed, and leaves cut into 1 -inch strips 
2 to 3 tsp. coarse salt 

In a very large, heavy pot with a tight-fitting lid, heat 
Va cup of the oil over high heat until it's very hot, just to 
the point of smoking. Add a handful of collards, water 
droplets still clinging to them, to the pot (be careful, 
this will sputter). Stir vigorously with long tongs or a 
wooden spoon until the greens are wilted. Continue 
adding handfuls of wet collards, stirring until they wilt 
before adding more. Add the salt and the remaining 
Va cup oil and stir well. Reduce the heat to low, cover 
the pot, and let the greens braise for 1 5 min. 

Taste the greens; if they're not tender enough for 
your taste, continue the cooking, covered and over 
low heat, until they're done to your liking. If you're 
making them ahead, let the collards cool and then re- 
frigerate. Reheat them by bringing them to a boil, re- 
ducing the heat to low, and simmering about 5 min. 

Sweet Tartlet Dough 

This buttery crust is easy to handle, can be made 
ahead and frozen for up to one month, and is a cinch to 
mold with a wooden tart tamper (see Sources, p. 86). I 
use three standard medium-size muffin tins, each cup 
measuring 2 3 /4 inches. If you don't have three, bake the 
tartlets in batches. If you can't find superfine sugar, 
make your own by processing granulated sugar in a 
food processor for a few seconds. Yields 3 dozen 
2- inch tartlets. 

lOVs oz. (2V4 cups) all-purpose flour 
V3 cup superfine sugar 
Va tsp. salt 

1 cup cold unsalted butter, cut into VHnch cubes 
1 large egg 
1 large egg yolk 
1 Tbs. cold water 
% tsp. vanilla extract 



Put the flour, sugar, and salt 
in a food processor. Pulse 3 to 
4 times to blend. Distribute the 
butter in the bowl and pulse 
7 to 8 times. Process unti! the 



More tips for 
Thanksgiving 

For advice on choosing 
a turkey to baking pies, 
visit our web site: 
www.finecooking.com 



mixture resembles coarse meal, 8 to 10 seconds. In 
a small bowl, beat together the egg, egg yolk, water, 
and vanilla with a fork. Pour the egg mixture over the 
flour mixture and pulse 5 to 6 times. Process until 
the mixture just begins to form a mass, 8 to 1 sec- 
onds. Empty the dough onto a lightly floured surface 
and knead 6 to 8 times until the dough is just smooth 
and malleable. Shape it into an evenly thick 6-inch 
square. Using a pastry scraper or the dull side of a 
long knife, score the dough at 1 -inch intervals so you 
get 36 1-inch squares. Cover the dough with plastic 
wrap and chill for at least 20 min. 

Lightly spray the muffin tins with vegetable oil (not 
necessary for nonstick tins). Using the score lines as 
a guide, cut the dough into 36 1 -inch pieces. Roll 
each piece into a ball in your palms (lightly flour your 
hands, if necessary). Put 1 ball in the center of each 
muffin cup. 

If you have a wooden tart tamper, flour it lightly. 
Press the wider end onto a ball of dough until the 
dough thins out and begins coming up the sides of 
the cup, and then twist the tamper slightly to release 
it. Use the tamper's narrower end to push the dough 
halfway up the sides and to smooth out the dough 
where the sides meet the bottom. 

If you don't have a tart tamper, use a narrow, flat- 
bottomed glass or your fingers, lightly floured, to 
press the dough into the cups. 

Tilt the muffin tin to see if the dough reaches the 
same level in all the cups; also check for any holes in 
the dough (this could cause the tartlet to stick to the 
pan). Rub your thumb around the rim of the dough in 
each cup for a clean, smooth edge. Slightly less than 
V2 inch of each cup should be exposed. Chill for at 
least 1 min. to firm the dough and then fill the cups 
with any or all of the following fillings. 

Gingery Cranberry-Pear Tartlets 

Crystallized ginger accents this filling with sweet 
pears and tart cranberries. Yields 12 tartlets. 

1 cup fresh cranberries 
Vz cup sugar 
Vz cup orange juice 

2 medium, slightly underripe pears (I like 
Anjou), about % lb. total, peeled, cored, 
and cut into VHnch chunks 
Vz cup golden raisins 
4 tsp. minced crystallized ginger 
A few drops vanilla extract 
12 muffin cups lined with Sweet Tartlet 
Dough (see the recipe at left) (Continued) 



These fully 
baked tartlets 
can be frozen for 
up to one month. 

To serve, simply 
pop them in the 
oven until warm. 
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Mini tartlets— a neat reply to the 
request for "just a sliver" of pie 



This trio of tartlets res- 
cues you from the messy 
endeavor of serving 
splinter-thin slices of pie 
to guests who are full yet 
still want dessert. Three 
of these dainty tarts 
make a serving, so every- 
one can try them all 

There's no rolling of 
dough or blind-baking 
here. Instead, the sweet 
pastry dough is pressed 
into muffin tins with your 



fingers or, even easier, 
with a wooden tool 
called a tart tamper (see 
Sources, p. 86). 

You can fill and bake 
the tartlets up to four 
weeks ahead and freeze 
them. To do this, put 
the baked and cooled 
tartlets on a shallow pan 
and freeze until firm; 
then layer them between 
waxed paper in an air 
tight container. Baked 



tartlets will also hold for 
three days in the fridge 
(cover them with waxed 
paper and then foil — not 
plastic wrap). To refresh 
them, bake uncovered 
at 325 F until warm, 
5 to 7 minutes if refnger- 
ated; 1 2 to 15 minutes 
if frozen. 

— Carole Walter is the 
author of Great Pies & 
Tarts (Clarkson Potter), 
She ftves in New Jersey. 




A lightly floured 
tartlet tamper 
is the ideal tool 

for pressing dough 
balls into muffin 
cups, but your 
fingers or a small 
glass will work, too. 




Don't bother fluting the edges, but do smooth 
the rim by running your thumb along the dough's 
top edge. 

In a 3-qt. saucepan, cook the cranberries, sugar, 
and orange juice over medium heat just until the 
berries begin to pop. Reduce the heat to a simmer, 
partially cover, and cook for 5 min. Add the pears, 
raisins, and ginger. Cook over low heat with the lid 
askew until the pears are translucent, stirring gently 
if necessary, 1 to 1 2 min. Uncover and continue 
cooking until the liquid is syrupy and has reduced to 
about 2 Tbs., about 2 min. Remove from the heat and 
gently stir in the vanilla (avoid crushing the pears). 
Let cool to room temperature; the mixture thickens 
as it stands. 

Position an oven rack to the lower third of the 
oven. Heat the oven to 375°F. Spoon the filling into 
the dough-lined muffin cups. Bake until the pastry is 
golden brown and the fruit is bubbling, about 30 min. 
Cool for 1 min. Run a thin knife around the tartlets 
to loosen and then let them cool until they're firm 
enough to handle, about another 15 min. Using the 
tip of a small knife, gently lift the tartlets from the pan 
and set them on a wire rack to cool. 



Pecan Tartlets 

This version of pecan pie is neither cloyingly sweet 
nor overly gooey. It's simply crunchy toasted pecans 
sprinkled over a mouthwatering brown sugar filling. 
r7e/ds 12 tartlets. 

2 large eggs, lightly beaten 
1 Tbs. heavy cream 
Va cup packed light brown sugar 
1 tsp. all-purpose flour 
Pinch salt 

Vi cup light corn syrup 

1 Tbs. melted unsalted butter 

% tsp. vanilla extract 

12 muffin cups lined with Sweet Tartlet Dough 

(see the recipe on p. 47) 
4 oz. (1 cup) broken pecans, lightly toasted in a 325°F 

oven for 8 to 10 min. 

Position an oven rack to the lower third of the oven. 
Heat the oven to 375°F. 

In a medium bowl, blend the eggs and cream. In 
another bowl, combine the brown sugar, flour, and 
salt. Stir the dry ingredients intothe egg mixture, 
along with the corn syrup and melted butter; don't 
overmix. Stir in the vanilla extract. Transfer the filling 
to a measuring cup with a spout and pour into the 
dough-lined muffin cups. Sprinkle the pecans evenly 
over the tops. Bake until the pastry is golden brown, 
28 to 30 min. Cool for 1 min. Run a thin knife around 
the tartlets to loosen and then let them cool until 
they're firm enough to handle, about another 1 5 min. 
Using the tip of a small knife, gently lift the tartlets 
from the pan and set them on a wire rack to cool. 

Pumpkin Tartlets 

You might want to garnish these with whipped cream 
and perhaps a very thin strip of orange zest, twisted 
into a knot. Yields 12 tartlets. 

1 large egg yolk 

% cup canned pumpkin puree 

Vb cup heavy cream 

Va cup packed light brown sugar 

Vi tsp. grated orange zest 

Vi tsp. ground cinnamon 

Va tsp. ground nutmeg 

Va tsp. salt 

A few dashes ground cloves 
1 2 muffin cups lined with Sweet Tartlet Dough 
(see the recipe on p. 47) 

Position an oven rack to the lower third of the oven. 
Heat the oven to 375°F. 

Put all the ingredients in a food processor. Pulse 
just until the mixture is smooth, 5 to 6 times; don't 
overprocess. Empty the filling into a measuring cup 
with a spout and pour the filling into the dough-lined 
muffin cups. Bake until the pastry is golden brown, 
30 to 35 min. Cool for 1 min. Run a thin knife around 
the tartlets to loosen and then let them cool until 
they're firm enough to handle, about another 1 5 min. 
Using the tip of a small knife, gently lift the tartlets 
from the pan and set them on a wire rack to cool. ♦ 
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Humble ingredients, define results, 
like cabbage and apples turn silky In these compotes, 




ender 



potes 



Gently simmer 
vegetables for a 
melty-smooth side 
dish that's almost 
like a savory jam 

BY ISABELLE ALEXANDRE 



Autumn is in the air. The farmers' 
market will be closing soon, gar- 
den tomatoes are on the wane, and the 
last of the summer squash from my 
neighbor's garden is just about gone. 

In other words, it will be months be- 
fore tender, new spring vegetables start 
showing up. I don't mean to sound 
gloomy, but winter can be a challenge for 
any vegetable lover, and it always has me 
racking my brain for easy, delicious ways 
to cook mine. So, instead of a cooking 
method that emphasizes immediacy and 
freshness, I use one that's all about con- 
centrated flavor and silky texture: I make 
vegetable compotes. 

A traditional fruit technique 
that's great for vegetables, too 

You're probably used to thinking of a 
compote as a fruit dish, often stewed. 
That's traditionally how the term com- 
pote is used, and it's how I got my inspi- 
ration for these tender, jammy side 
dishes. The French verb compoter means 
to cook gently — to stew, really — until in- 
gredients start to collapse and become 
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Eggplant & Zucchini Compote is an 
abbreviated ratatouille — minus the 
tomatoes and peppers. 



almost puree-like. The process is simple: 
thinly slice the vegetables, start the 
cooking with olive oil (or another fat, 
like bacon drippings), add stock and 
other seasonings, and simmer over 
medium heat, usually covered, until the 
vegetables are tender. 

Gentle cooking lets flavors 
meld and mellow 

I find that people who say they don't like 
vegetables (like my dad) love these com- 
potes. He says it's because the gentle 
cooking softens flavors and lets them 
meld into something different than, say, 
steamed vegetables. 

A compote is different from a 
braise* Even though I'm cooking the 
vegetables slowly and gently in just a bit 
of stock — which sounds like a braise, 
I admit — it's the finished result that 
qualifies these side dishes as compotes: 
vegetables gently cooked until they're 



fall-apart tender, almost jam-like, and a 
pan that's just about dry. 

For tender results, slice the vege* 
tables thinly. Slices of cabbage, onions, 
and fennel won't be more than Vs inch 
thick; you'll slice the eggplant a little 
thicker. If the slices are too thick and 
chunky, the vegetables won't attain the 
right degree of tenderness; if the slices 
are too thin, they'll break down too 
quickly, resulting in mush. 

Go for a minimum of browning. 
While sautes, sears, and braises get their 
flavor from an initial browning, in this 
case, these compotes come out best if the 
vegetables are browned as little as pos- 
sible. This way, they turn melty-tender, 
and their mellow flavor will shine 
through. Stock adds subtle flavor, and 
you'll notice that the cabbage-apple 
compote gets a flavor boost from bacon 
— a nod to the cooking of Toulouse, my 
hometown, whose food and wines are 
some of my favorites. 



Eggplant & Zucchini 
Compote 

If you can't find Chinese eggplant, use 
Italian, and be sure to choose one that 
hasn't been languishing on the shelf. 
Serves four to six. 

V2 cup extra-virgin olive oil 

1 medium onion, sliced Va inch thick 

1 Va lb. Chinese or Japanese eggplant, 

unpeeled, sliced Va inch thick 
4 small zucchini (about 1 1 /4 lb. total), 

sliced Va inch thick 
1 tsp. coarse salt, or to taste 
Freshly ground black pepper 
1 cup homemade or low-salt canned 

chicken or vegetable stock 
6 or 7 large cloves garlic, finely chopped 

(to yield Va cup) 
1 sprig each of thyme and rosemary, and 

1 bay leaf, tied in a bouquet 

In a large, straight-sided saute pan 
over low heat, heat Va cup of the olive oil. 
Add the onion and eggplant, raise the 
heat to medium, and cook, stirring to 
distribute the oil, until the eggplant has 
soaked up the oil and is starting to change 
color, about 5 min. Add the remaining 
Va cup oil along with the zucchini and 
cook, stirring occasionally, until the 
zucchini starts to change color, about 
1 min. Season with salt and pepper to 
taste. Add the stock, garlic, and herb 



bouquet. Simmer, uncovered, stirring oc- 
casionally and scraping up any browned 
bits until almost no more liquid remains, 
about 1 min.; if needed, turn up the heat 
to reduce the liquid. Take the pan off the 
heat, remove the herb bouquet, and adjust 
the seasonings. Let the compote rest in 
the pan for 1 5 min. or so before serving. 

Cabbage-Apple Compote 

Serve this alongside pork chops or roast 
turkey, with a glass of Gewurztraminer or 
a dry Sancerre. Serves four. 

4 slices smoked bacon (I like applewood 

smoked) 
1 onion, thinly sliced 
V2 head (about 1 Va lb.) Savoy cabbage, 

thinly sliced (include some greenish 

leaves), large ribs removed 
1 cup homemade or low-salt canned 

vegetable or chicken stock; more as 

needed 

1 tsp. coarse salt, or to taste 

2 Granny Smith or Golden Delicious 
apples, peeled, cored, and diced 

Freshly ground black pepper to taste 

Heat a large, straight-sided saute pan 
over medium-high heat. Add the bacon 
slices and saute, turning, until crisped. 
Drain on paper towels; when cool 
enough to handle, crumble and set aside. 
Drain all but 2 Tbs. of the fat from the 
skillet. Add the onion, reduce the heat to 
low, and cook, stirring occasionally, until 
just translucent, 5 to 6 min. There should 
be as little browning as possible, though 
the onions will look brown from the 
bacon fat. Add the cabbage, stock, 
and salt. Simmer, covered, until the 
cabbage is tender, about 30 min., stirring 
and checking occasionally to make sure 
there's enough liquid in the pan, adding a 
bit more if needed. Stir in the diced 
apples; simmer, covered, until the apples 
are well softened and the cabbage is 




Stained but not browned— these onions 
get color and flavorfrom crisped bacon. 
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Fennel & Onion 
Compote gets 
an extra kick 
from star anise 





When the vegetables are tender and 
the pan is just about dry, a flavorful 
compote is ready to serve. 



meltingly tender, about 10 min. Raise the 
heat to medium high to boil off any remain- 
ing liquid — the compote should be moist 
but there should be no excess liquid in the 
pan. Stir in the crumbled bacon, adjust the 
seasonings, and serve. 

Fennel & Onion Compote 

This compote is an especially good side 
dish for salmon, halibut, or monkfish. 
Serves four. 

V3 cup extra-virgin olive oil 

1 medium onion, sliced Va inch thick 

2 medium bulbs fennel, trimmed and 
sliced Va inch thick 

V2 cup homemade or low-salt canned 
chicken or vegetable stock; more as 
needed 

V2 tsp. dried thyme 

2 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 

V2 tsp. coarse salt, or to taste 

1 whole piece star anise 

2 Tbs. sugar 

In a large, straight-sided saute pan, 
heat V4 cup of the olive oil over medium 
heat. Add the onions, reduce the heat to 
low, and cook, stirring occasionally, until 
translucent, about 5 min.; the onions 
should not brown. Add the fennel, stock, 
the remaining Va cup olive oil, thyme, 
lemon juice, salt, star anise, and sugar. 
Simmer, covered, stirring and checking 
the pan from time to time to make sure 
there's enough liquid, until the fennel is 
very tender, about 35 min. The compote 
should be moist but the pan should be 
dry; if needed, raise the heat to reduce 
any excess liquid. Discard the star anise, 
adjust the seasonings, and serve. 

Isabelle Alexandre is the executive 
sous-chef at Hotel Le Meridien in Lisbon, 
Portugal ♦ 
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Nothing beats a 
hearty meat sauce on 
a crisp, cold night. Pancetta 
and fennel contribute to the 
full flavor of this pork ragu. 



Hearty Meat Sauces 
for Great Fall Dinners 



Browning, deglazing, reducing the liquid, and simmering 
are the four steps to the sumptuous sauce called ragu 



BY SUZETTE G RES HAM-TOG NETTI 
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A recent trip to Italy reaffirmed my belief in 
one of that country's greatest creations: 
ragu. It seems like every Italian grandmother, in- 
cluding my husband's, has her own secret recipe for 
making this tender meat sauce. 

To make a ragu, common cuts of meat and hearty 
vegetables are slowly cooked with wine and herbs to 
yield a complexity of flavors — individually distin- 
guishable, yet enhanced by their marriage. You taste 
it and wonder, "How did they do that?" 

The mystery is revealed once you understand the 
techniques used to make the sauce. The process in- 
cludes browning the meat and vegetables and re- 
ducing the added liquids to intensify flavors. 

For great texture, grind the meat yourself, 
or sear the already ground stuff in chunks 

Ragu originated with the peasants of Italy as a way to 
use up every scrap of meat. Today we still use in- 
expensive cuts of meat because they offer the most fla- 
vor and they benefit from long cooking. For my ragus, 
I often use beef chuck and pork shoulder, both of 
which can be mixed with other meats, including veal, 
rabbit, or a bit of sausage, pancetta, or prosciutto. For 
beef ragus, I like chuck or skirt steak; for pork, the butt 
or shoulder. Country-style "ribs," which are actually 
cut from the shoulder, are also great for ragu. 

I prefer to grind my own meat for freshness and 
because I prefer a coarser grind than what I usually 
find ground in the grocery store. But when testing 
the recipes for this article, I discovered that some 
home grinders can yield a texture that becomes 
mealy with the long cooking. Here are two solutions: 

Pulse chunks of meat in the food processor. 
For a sauce with a chunkier, more rustic feel, try this 



trick: Cut the meat into 1- to l!/2-inch chunks that 
include some of the fat for flavor and texture. Pulse 
these chunks in the food processor in two or three 
batches until the meat looks lightly ground. 

Buy ground meat but don't crumble it. Many 
recipes for meat sauce suggest crumbling the ground 
meat as you add it to the hot oil for browning. The 
texture of my ragus will turn out best if instead you 
break the ground meat into pieces of about 1 inch 
and sear those until browned on both sides. These 
chunks seem to take better to the long cooking and 
will break down more slowly into smaller pieces 
while the ragu cooks. 

For the best flavor, sear, deglaze, reduce, 
and simmer 

The pot needs to be very hot to sear the meat; I put 
mine over high heat for a few minutes and then turn 
the heat down to medium high to cook the meat. 
Only add as much meat as will fi t in a single layer. 
This may mean cooking the meat in batches until 
you're ready to add the liquid ingredients, but the ex- 
tra effort is worthwhile. Ifyou crowd the pot, the meat 
will steam rather than sear, and it won't brown well. 

Deglaze the pan — with wine, water, or stock — 
and scrape up all the flavored bits that may have 
stuck to the bottom of the pan. These browned bits 
add flavor and color to your ragu. 

I almost always deglaze with wine: its acidity 
balances the richness of the meat. Always use a wine 
you would drink, though it needn't be a premium 
wine. I often use inexpensive Chianti in 
my beef ragus. 

I don't pour off any fat before deglaz- 
ing (as some people do) because I find 





Grind your own meat by pulsing chunks 
in the food processor for a more rustic 
sauce. 



Packaged ground meat is fine, too, but sear it in 
pieces, not crumbled, for a tender but not mealy 
texture. 



A single layer off meat 
browns best, whichever meat 
you use. Let one side get good 
and brown before stirring. 
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Gradually add and reduce beef stock to intensify 
the ragu's flavors. About two cups of stock goes 
into the sauce over two hours. 



Toss the sauce with the 
pasta over heat to help the 
sauce cling. 



A good — but 
not expensive — 
wine deglazes 
the pan. Be sure 
to scrape up the 
browned bits and 
then cook the wine 
until it's reduced 
by at least half. 



that the fat adds flavor and makes the finished ragCi 
more unctuous. 

Reduce the liquid to build layers of flavor. You 
must allow the deglazing liquid to reduce by at least 
half before adding the next ingredient. Rushing this 
step can result in a lack of intensity. 

Simmer to blend flavors gently and tenderize the 
meat. The effort is minimal; all you need to do is stir 
occasionally, and add a little stock or water if the ragu 
looks too dry or is in danger of scorching. Sometimes 
milk or cream is added to a ragu to round out its flavor 
while it simmers, as in that most famous of ragus, ragu 
Bolognese. I usually add a bit of butter to my ragus 
just before serving, which has the same effect. 

Pairing pasta with ragu 

The pasta to serve with ragu is one that will pick up 
and hold the sauce. I love penne rigate (which 
means ridged quills), as well as farfalle and fusilli. 
The sauce clings to these textured pastas, which are 
also hearty enough to stand up to the coarse sauce. 
More unusual noodles that also work well include 
pappardelle (wide ridged ribbons) and the triangular 
maltagliati. I also like to serve ragu with gnocchi or 
over roasted potatoes or polenta. 

At the restaurant, I serve plates of pasta and ragu 
on a per-order basis. To do this, I toss some cooked 
pasta with some of the ragu in a small heated frying 
pan. The heat helps bind the sauce to the pasta better 
than simply tossing everything in a serving bowl. 

You'll likely be preparing more than one portion at 
a time, but you can do the same kind of thing by re- 
turning the drained pasta to the pot in which you 
cooked it. Add enough ragu to balance the pasta and 
add Vi tablespoon unsalted butter per serving. Mix to- 
gether over medium heat until the butter melts. 

Ragu has great holding power, and time actually 
improves its flavor. The sauce can keep for a week, 



covered in the refrigerator, and it can also be frozen. If 
you do freeze the ragu, let it defrost overnight in the 
fridge and then slowly bring it to a simmer, adding a 
little broth or water to prevent scorching. 



Calabrese Pork Ragu with Fennel 

Pancetta, cured Italian bacon, is becoming available 
at many supermarkets; you'll also find it at specialty 
stores and in Italian markets. Yields 8 cups of sauce, 
enough for about 1 lb. pasta; serves eight. 

3 lb. pork butt or shoulder (from about a 7 lb. bone-in 

shoulder) or 3 lb. packaged ground pork 
1 large yellow onion, chopped 
2Tbs. olive oil 

6 oz. pancetta, finely chopped 

1 Tbs. finely chopped garlic 

1 Tbs. whole fennel seeds, crushed 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

1 tsp. sugar 

1 tsp. dried oregano 

1 bay leaf 

1 tsp. dried red pepper flakes 

1 cup dry white wine 

2 cups canned pureed tomatoes 
% cup tomato paste 

1 Vi to 2 cups water 

Unsalted butter, Vi Tbs. per serving; more to taste 

1 lb. pasta, cooked al dente 
Freshly grated Parmesan (optional) 

If using pork shoulder or butt, cut off any skin and 
discard, and then cut the meat off the bone into chunks 
about 1 inch or so. In a food processor, pulse the pork 
in batches, about five times for a few seconds each 
time; set aside. 

Heat the olive oil in a large heavy-based pot over 
medium heat. Add the pancetta and onions and saute, 
stirring occasionally, until browned, 1 2 to 15 min. 
Add the garlic and crushed fennel and stir for about 

2 min. Transfer to a large bowl. 
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Increase the heat to medium high. In the same 
pot, add just enough of the ground pork to make one 
layer. If using packaged ground meat, don't crumble 
it; instead, break it into pieces (about 1 inch) to 
brown. Season with salt and pepper. Brown the meat 
all over, stirring occasionally, 3 to 5 min. Transfer 
the first batch of meat to the bowl and sear the re- 
maining pork in batches, if necessary; add more olive 
oil as needed. 

Return all the seared pork and the onion mixture to 
the pot. Add the sugar, oregano, bay leaf, red pepper, 
2 tsp. salt, and 1 Vi tsp. pepper, and stir to combine. 
Pour in the wine to deglaze the pot, stirring up any 
browned bits stuck to the bottom of the pan. Let the 
wine reduce by at least half. Add the tomato puree 
and tomato paste and bring the sauce to a boil (the 
mixture will be thick). 

Add V2 cup of the water, reduce the heat, and 
simmer the sauce, stirring occasionally, 
for 1 V2 to 2 hours. As it cooks, juices 
will evaporate; add the remaining water 
periodically, letting it reduce after each 
addition, to total 1 Vi to 2 cups. After 

1 Vi hours, the meat should be tender 
and the flavors melded. Remove and 
discard the bay leaf. Immediately 
before serving, whisk 1 /2~Tbs. butter per 
serving into the sauce and toss with the 
pasta. Serve sprinkled with Parmesan, 
if you like. 

Beef Ragu Chiantigiana 

This recipe is easily halved (as is the 
pork recipe), but even if you're cooking 
for fewer people, you might as well make 
a whole batch and freeze the leftover 
sauce. Yields about 8 cups, enough for 
about 1 lb. of pasta; serves eight. 

4 lb. beef chuck or 4 lb. packaged 
ground chuck 

2 to 3 Tbs. olive oil 
1 tsp. salt 

Freshly ground black pepper to taste 

1 large carrot, finely chopped 

2 ribs celery, finely chopped 
1 large yellow onion, finely chopped 

1 Tbs. minced garlic 

2 tsp. chopped fresh rosemary 
2 Tbs. chopped fresh sage 
2 tsp. dried marjoram 
2 cups Chianti or other light-bodied 

dry red wine 
2 cups canned pureed tomatoes 
2 cups homemade or low-salt canned beef stock 

Unsalted butter, Vi Tbs. per serving; more to taste 
1 lb. pasta, cooked al dente 
Freshly grated Parmesan (optional) 

If using beef chuck, cut it into 1-inch chunks, leav- 
ing on some of the fat. In a food processor, pulse the 
chunks in batches, about five times for a few seconds 
each time; set aside. 

Heat the olive oil in a large, heavy-based pot. 
When the oil is hot, add just enough of the meat to 



make one layer. If using packaged ground meat, don't 
crumble it; instead, break it into pieces (about 1 inch) 
to brown. Season with salt and pepper. Brown the 
meat all over, stirring occasionally, 3 to 5 min. Trans- 
fer the first batch of meat to a bowl and sear the 
remaining meat in batches, if necessary, add more 
olive oil as needed. In the same pot, saute the carrot, 
celery, and onion until soft and lightly browned, about 
1 min. 

Return all the seared meat to the pot. Add the gar- 
lic, rosemary, sage, and marjoram and saute briefly 
until fragrant. Add 1 % cups of the wine and stir, 
scraping the bottom of the pot to loosen any browned 
bits. Let the wine reduce until it's almost gone, about 
5 min. Reduce the heat to low. Add the tomato puree 
and simmer the ragu, uncovered, for 1 V2 to 2 hours. 
As it cooks, juices will evaporate; add V2 cup beef 
stock periodically (to total about 2 cups), letting it 




reduce after each addition. After 1 V2 to 2 hours, the 
meat should be tender and the flavors melded. Add 
the remaining wine to taste toward the end of cooking 
to enhance the ragu's wine flavor, but allow some 
simmering time for the wine to cook off. Taste and 
adjust the seasonings. 

Immediately before serving, whisk V2 Tbs. butter 
per serving into the sauce; toss with the pasta. Serve 
sprinkled with Parmesan, if you like. 

Suzette Gresham-Tognetti is the chef-owner of 
Acquerello in San Francisco. ♦ 



Ragu likes a 
noodle it can 
cling to, like 
these wide ridged 
ribbons served 
with the beef ragu. 
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Meaty 1 1 1 

rortabellas 



Make a Meal 




Seared, roasted, grilled, 
or braised, these giant 
mushrooms have full flavor 
and a satisfying texture 

BY GORDON HAMERSLEY 



T7 

|H or years I had portobello mushrooms on my 
JL menu. Then I noticed the word portabella on 
the box of mushrooms from Phillips Mushrooms 
Farms in Avondale, Pennsylvania. Now I type the 
word differently every time. (Other variations include 
portobella and portabello.) Such capricious spelling 
drives my wife crazy, but no matter which version I use 



on my menu, my customers love these giant, flavorful 
mushrooms. As for me, I find that they're not only 
great to eat, but fun to cook with as well. 

The word portabella (that's how Fine Cooking has 
chosen to spell it) originated as a way to help glam- 
orize and sell mature cremini mushrooms, which 
were themselves given a snazzy, Italian-sounding 
name to make them sound more appealing than the 
variation of the everyday cultivated white mush- 
room that they are. But if all of this sounds more like 
Marketing 101 than anything to do with cooking, 
know this: creminis have more flavor than white 
mushrooms, and portabellas have more fl avor still. 

The portabella was "discovered," probably by ac- 
cident, when cremini caps were left to grow, open 
up, and develop gills. Creminis take about seven 
weeks to grow to the size at which they're picked. 
Those that are not picked then mature to become 
portabellas within three to fi ve days, often growing 
to six inches across in size. During this growth spurt, 
the mushroom's gills become fully exposed, causing 
it to lose moisture. The loss of moisture concentrates 
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the mushroom's flavor and gives it the dense, meaty 
texture for which it's renowned. 

Portabella's hearty, hardy nature takes well 
to roasting, braising, and grilling 

Though you caneat portabellas raw, I prefer cooking 
them, which makes them tender and intensifies 
their flavor. My favorite ways to prepare them in- 
clude searing, grilling, roasting, and braising. 

Perhaps the best way to understand a portabella's 
greatness is to try one grilled. To start, remove the 
stem, wipe the cap, brush it with olive oil, and sprinkle 
both sides generously with coarse salt. Grill over a hot 
fire for a few minutes on each side. While you'd never 
mistake a mushroom for meat, the smoky, earthy fla- 
vor of a grilled portabella gratifies in the same way. 

Portabellas also take well to roasting. While other 
mushrooms shrivel away to almost nothing when 
roasted, portabellas start out so big that they finish 
with a good amount of mushroom left, even when 
cut into pieces. I like to roast chunks of portabellas 
and sweet potatoes with whole garlic cloves and 
large pieces of onion. I start by tossing the vegetables 
with a little olive oil, a splash of balsamic vinegar, 
and an ample sprinkling of fresh chopped rosemary 
and coarse salt. I spread the vegetables on a rimmed 
baking sheet and roast at 450°F, shaking the pan a 
couple of times, for about 45 minutes. 

Braising portabellas, as I do for the pasta recipe on 
p. 59, is a great way to boost their flavor. As the mush- 
rooms cook, they absorb the braising liquid. Their 
sponge-like nature also makes them good candidates 
for marinades. The Asian marinade on p. 58 posi- 
tively transforms the humble mushroom, giving it a 
spicy, vibrant flavor that you need to taste to believe. 

Remove the stem with a snap, 
the gills with a spoon 

I generally use all parts of portabellas. The stems, 
once trimmed and wiped cleaned, can be chopped 
up to use in a duxelles as you would use the stems of 
cultivated mushrooms. You can cut the stem out 
with a paring knife, but I find that grabbing it and 
twisting it of f gives you a cleaner break. 

Because the gills will turn anything I cook dark 
grayish brown, however, I often scrape them off — as 
shown in the photo on p. 58 for the creamy fettuc- 
cine recipe. I also sometimes scrape out the gills to 
make a little more room if I'm stuffing the mush- 
rooms (see the sidebar on p. 59) . But in the restau- 
rant business, we never waste food, so I often add 
these flavorful scrapings to stocks or dark sauces. 




Portabellas and sage give this creamy sauce a 
full and earthy flavor. Removing the gills from the 
mushrooms keeps the sauce from turning gray. 
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to absorb some of the grease. Slice each portabella 
very thinly on the diagonal as you would a flank steak 
(see the photo below); drizzle with some of the re- 
served marinade, if you like. 




Author Gordon 
Hamersley gives 
the stem a good 
twist to pop it 
off. This method 
gives you a 
cleaner cut than 
a knife would. 



Scrape out the gills to keep sauces 
light colored and to make room for 
toppings. Support the edges of the 
mushroom as you scrape to keep them 
from breaking off. 



Asian Marinated Portabella "Steak" 

I serve this full-flavored steak with jasmine rice and 
greens tossed with some of the marinade. Seared baby 
bok choy is also a nice accompaniment. Serves two. 

1 tsp. olive oil 

3 cloves garlic, minced 

1-inch piece fresh ginger, minced 

1 tsp. five-spice powder 
Vi tsp. coriander seeds 
V2 cup water 

Vi cup rice wine 
Va cup soy sauce 

2 strips orange zest, 1 inch wide 
Va cup orange juice 

2 Tbs. toasted sesame oil 

4 medium portabellas, stems and gills removed, caps 
wiped clean with a moist paper towel 

Va cup vegetable oil 

In a small pan, heat the olive oil until moderately 
hot. Add the garlic, ginger, five-spice powder, and 
coriander. Cook for 2 min., stirring to prevent burning. 
Add the water, rice wine, soy sauce, zest, and orange 
juice. Bring to a boil, reduce the heat, and simmer for 

5 min. Remove from the heat and add the sesame oil. 

Arrange the portabellas in a shallow container in 
one layer and pour the hot mixture over them. Mari- 
nate for 1 to 2 hours, turning the mushrooms occa- 
sionally. Remove the portabellas and let them drain for 
a few minutes; reserve the marinade. 

Heat the vegetable oil in a large saute pan until 
hot. Sear the portabellas in one layer on one side, 
undisturbed, for about 5 min. Turn and sear the other 
side. Lower the heat if the portabellas are browning 
too fast. When tender, transfer them to paper towels 



Roasted Portabella & 
Garlic Sandwich 

In this recipe, the portabella is served whole, like a 
hamburger. If a whole cap doesn't fit on your bread, 
slice the cap on the diagonal, put the slices on the 
bread, top with cheese, and then broil. Serves four. 

1 head garlic, loose papery skins removed 

1 tsp. plus 1 Tbs. olive oil 

4 medium portabellas, stems removed, caps wiped 

clean with a moist paper towel 
Coarse salt 

2 medium shallots, finely chopped (to yield about 
Va cup) 

1 clove garlic, finely chopped 

1 tsp. chopped fresh thyme 

1 Tbs. balsamic vinegar 

Freshly ground black pepper 

8 slices country-style bread, about VHnch thick, or 

4 really great quality rolls 
% cup grated Monterey Jack cheese 
About 1 Tbs. chopped fresh parsley 

Heat the oven to 450°F. Lay the garlic on a square 
of foil. Drizzle 1 tsp. of the olive oil over the top. Bring 
up the sides of the foil and wrap up the garlic. Roast 
until tender, about 40 min. Squeeze the garlic pulp 
into a small bowl and mash. 

Rub the portabella caps all over with the 1 Tbs. 
olive oil and sprinkle with salt. Put them, gill side up, 
in an ovenproof pan. In a small bowl, combine the 
shallots, garlic, thyme, balsamic vinegar, and salt and 
pepper to taste. Sprinkle the mixture evenly over the 
portabellas. Roast (you can do this at the same time 
as the garlic) until the mushrooms are tender and 
browned, 20 to 30 min. Remove the portabellas from 
the oven and set the oven temperature to broil. 

Toast the bread slices on both sides under the 
broiler. Spread each slice with some roasted garlic 
puree; sprinkle with salt and pepper. Top four of the 
slices with a portabella; put them on a baking sheet. 




Slice seared portabellas on the diagonal for a 
prettier presentation. The sliced "steak" (shown 
at right) strongly resembles meat. 
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Sprinkle the cheese over the portabellas and return 
them to the oven to melt the cheese. Top with the 
parsley and another bread slice to make a sandwich. 

Sherry-Braised Portabellas 
with Sage & Linguine 

Scrape out the gills with a teaspoon (see photo at 
left) to keep the sauce from turning gray. Serves four. 

1 lb. portabellas (about 4 medium), stems and gills 
removed, caps wiped clean with a moist paper 
towel 

4 Tbs. olive oil 

2 Tbs. unsalted butter 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

3 cloves garlic, finely chopped 
3 medium shallots, sliced 

1 Tbs. chopped fresh sage 
1 1 /2 cups dry sherry 
1 cup heavy cream 
V2 lb. dried linguine 

1 A cup grated Asiago or parmigiano reggiano 
1 Tbs. chopped fresh parsley; moref or garnish 

Bring a large pot of salted water to a boil. Cut the 
portabella caps in half. Slice each half crosswise into 
Winch slices. 

Heat the olive oil and butter in a large saute pan 
over medium-high heat. When the butter is bubbling 
and nutty brown, add the portabellas and season with 
salt and pepper. Saute until they begin to lose their 
juices and are well browned, about 5 min. Add the 
garlic, shallots, and sage and cook until fragrant, 
about 2 min. Add the sherry and simmer over medium 
heat until the portabellas are tender and the liquid has 
reduced by about half, about 8 min. 

Meanwhile, cook the linguine al dente. 

Add the heavy cream to the pan with the mush- 
rooms and stir; reduce until the sauce coats the back 
of a spoon. Drain the pasta and add it to the pan of 
portabellas. Add the cheese and parsley and toss to 
coat. Top with additional parsley, if you like. 



Gordon Hamersley and his wife, Fiona, own 
i Hamersley s Bistro in Boston. ♦ 



Topping portabellas for "pizza 3 



A great way to serve portabellas is 
to stuff them. Truth be told, the 
cap of a portabella, though large, 
is not very deep. What you really 
end up with is something more 
akin to a portabella pizza. To start, 
stem the mushrooms (save the 
stems for another recipe) and 
wipe the caps clean with a moist 
paper towel. If you want to deepen 
the cavity a little, scrape out the 
gills with a teaspoon. 

Prep the caps. Before 
topping portabellas with a filling, 
cook the caps by searing them in 
some olive oil for about 5 minutes 
on each side or by rubbing them 
with olive oil and grilling them. 

Pancetta with Onions, 
Sage & Parmesan 

Heat 1 V2 Tbs. olive oil in a medium 
skillet over medium-high heat. 
Add 4 oz. finely chopped pancetta 
(Italian bacon, available at most 
supermarkets) and fry until lightly 
golden. Add a chopped small 
onion and cook, stirring, until the 
onion is soft and lightly browned. 
Add 1 Tbs. chopped fresh sage 
and Va cup freshly grated Parme- 
san; season amply with freshly 
ground black pepper. Divide the 
filling between two prepared 
portabella caps. Sprinkle each 
with a little more cheese; broil 
briefly to melt the cheese. 

White Beans with 
Rosemary, Tomatoes 
& Fontina 

Heat 1 V2 Tbs. olive oil in a medium 
skillet over medium-high heat. 
Add a lightly crushed 4-inch sprig 
of rosemary and heat for a few 
minutes to release its aroma. Add 
a minced small garlic clove and 
cook until fragrant. Add 1 V2 cups 
cooked small white beans (or one 
1 5-oz. can, drained), and cook 
another 5 minutes. Add % cup 
seeded and diced tomatoes. Toss 
to combine the tomatoes with the 
beans, cook for a minute or so, 
and season with salt and pepper. 
Discard the rosemary and divide 




the filling among four prepared 
portabella caps. Sprinkle each 
cap with some grated Fontina and 
broil briefly to melt the cheese. 

Sausage with Olives, 
Sun-Dried Tomatoes 
& Cream 

Heat Vi Tbs. olive oil in a medium 
ovenproof skillet. Remove the 
casing from V3 lb. sweet sausage 
and crumble the sausage into the 
hot pan. Cook on medium high, 
breaking the sausage into smaller 
pieces as you stir, until cooked 
through, about 10 minutes. Drain 
off any excess fat. Add a pinch of 
red pepper flakes, 6 chopped 
sun-dried tomatoes, and 8 pitted, 
coarsely chopped kalamata olives. 
Cook 1 minute. Add 3 Tbs. heavy 
cream and cook, stirring, until the 
cream is almost all gone. Fill two 
prepared portabella caps and put 
them back in the skillet. Sprinkle 
with some grated Parmesan. Pour 
1 to 2 tablespoons cream into the 
skillet and broil briefly to melt the 
cheese. Remove the portabellas 
and pour any liquid from the pan 
over them. Sprinkle with chopped 
parsley and serve. 




The Classic 
Quiche is Back 



T 

I grew up with an Alsatian father, so our weekly menu always 
JL included a traditional Alsatian onion tart. Served for lunch 
or supper, often preceded by a soup and accompanied by either 
a salad or a bowl of homemade cornichons, this savory tart with 
a buttery crust and a sweet onion and Gruyere filling was one of 
my very favorite dishes. 

So naturally, as soon as I got my own kitchen, I invested in 
a good rolling pin and some traditional porcelain tart pans and 
began to make quiches and savory tarts of my own. This was in 
the '60s, and with Julia Child on TV, 
quiche, crepes, mousse, and just about 
everything French were all the rage 
with home cooks and restaurant chefs 
alike. But the thrill of discovery also 
brought the inevitable bad versions: 
crepes filled with anything-goes com- 
binations and soggy quiches with 
tasteless, rubbery custards. Before 
long, these French classics lost out to 
designer pizza and all things Italian. 

But I never stopped loving quiche, 
and I'm glad to see it back on menus, 
even in fancy restaurants (though 
they often call it a savory tart). And 
thanks to the more educated palates of chefs and cooks every- 
where, they're being treated with the respect they deserve. 

Don't get confused by names 

Quiches and savory tarts are really just different names for very 
similar dishes. To my mind, a savory tart is a bit more chock full 
of ingredients than a quiche; conversely, a quiche has a slightly 
higher proportion of custard to filling than a savory tart. I tend 
to favor savory tarts because I like the generous flavor of the fill- 
ing; but I don't neglect my custards: I make them rich and fla- 
vorful, and I cook my tarts just so the custard sets but doesn't 
overcook and become weepy. 

Both quiches and savory tarts can be baked in either porce- 
lain or metal tart pans. I favor baking savory tarts in short-sided 
pans, while quiche can be nice in slightly deeper pans. Either 
way, the fluted sides are essential, since they keep the crust from 
collapsing. I like porcelain (or ceramic) pans because I think 
they retain heat better and provide a crisper crust. They're also 



attractive enough to go straight to the table, and so you don't 
need to unmold the tart. 

Make a rich custard and precook the filling ingredients 

For the custard, I use only cream and fresh eggs. Some cooks try 
to lighten the mix by using milk or even (horrors) low-fat milk, 
but this is a mistake. The whole point of a tart or quiche is the 
rich, binding nature of the custard. Skimp on the custard and 
you'll get a watery, sad-looking tart. 

I generally blend the cream and 
eggs by hand with a whisk. Once 
they're well combined, I add a pinch 
of salt, a few grinds of pepper, and any 
other herbs or spices (a pinch of nut- 
meg or cayenne is a good addition). 
You can make the custard hours 
ahead, as long as you cover and refrig- 
erate it, but don't hold it for long once 
the filling ingredients are added to it. 

Cheese is a natural marriage with 
custard, and here you can b e creative. 
Goat cheese, blue cheese (especially 
the mild Gorgonzola dolce) , and Stil- 
ton are wonderful with custards, as 
are Gruyere andComte. I also like to use f resh herbs like parsley, 
thyme, sage, chervil, and sometimes a bit of rosemary. Keep in 
mind that milder herbs, like parsley, chervil, and dill — lose some 
of their oomph when cooked, so use generous amounts. 

The most successful quiches or tarts are made with members 
of the allium family: onions, leeks, chives, or scallions. I find it's 
best to precook these, and most other filling ingredients, so that 
they don't leak moisture into the tart. Saute leeks, shallots, and 
onions in butter and then cool and drain them well. Be sure to 
cook meats like sausage and bacon and drain them of all fat. 

Once all the filling ingredients are prepared, carefully ladle 
the custard and filling into the shell. Be careful not to overfill, as 
the custard will puff, and if the custard seeps over the sides, you'll 
have a heck of a time getting the tart unmolded. 

Use the food processor for a buttery tart dough 

When i t comes t o making a crust for your tart o r quiche, you may 
need to practice a bit. There's nothing simpler than making a 



A buttery crust, rich 
custard, and gutsy fillings 
make the savory tart 
a rediscovered favorite 

BY PERLA MEYERS 
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Turn the tart dough out off the ffood 
processor when the dough is just holding 
together but hasn't quite formed a ball. 



Tart crust tips 

♦ Do keep your flour, water, and butter 
very cold; leave them in the refrigerator 
until the very last minute. 

♦ Do cut the butter into tiny cubes; you 
will be less likely to overwork the dough. 

♦ Don't overwork the dough; process 
until it's just beginning to form a ball. 

♦ Don't mash the dough into a ball; 
flatten it gently into a disk and wrap in 
plastic wrap; it will be much easier to 
roll out. 

♦ Do let the dough rest for at least an 
hour in the refrigerator before rolling; 
this allows the gluten to relax and 
makes for a flakier crust. 

♦ Do keep your work surface cold 
when rolling; rub ice packs or ice-filled 
plastic bags on it if you don't have a 
marble pastry board. 

♦ Do use a straight French rolling pin 
instead of a standard pin; the French 
pin lets you control the dough better. 




Unroll the dough over the pan and press 
it in without stretching it. Pull some of the 
overhang inward to form a Vi inch lip. 



crust, and yet it can be devilishly frustrating. I make mine in 
a food processor, as I find it doesn't overwork the dough. I have 
also discovered that the less liquid I add, the less it shrinks. You 
can take most of the guesswork out of making and handling a 
tart crust by following the dos and don ts I've included here (see 
the sidebar above). 

In a pinch, it's okay to use a store-bought pie crust to make 
a tart or quiche, but look for ones made with lard that aren't al- 
ready molded into a tin, as the shape won't work. Even better, 
you can use frozen puff pastry, which works perfectly in savory 
tarts and quiches. Any dough you use must be partially baked 
(blind-baked) before filling. If you like, brush the bottom of the 
shells with egg wash, or even mustard, as extra protection to 
keep the crust crisp. 

I find that the best way to serve a tart or quiche is at room 
temperature (but you can certainly serve them warm) ; it's much 
easier to unmold and cut them, and the flavors have had a 
chance to come together just right. They also reheat marvelously 
the next day. 

I've included recipes for some of my favorite savory tarts 
here. The Alsatian Onion Tart and the Cabbage, Leek & Bacon 
Tart are classics. My f riends all love the Spinach, Goat Cheese 
& Chive Quiche; it's a takeoff on a Provencal pie that is usually 
made with bread dough. Less traditional but flavor-packed, the 
Salmon, Mushroom & Dill Quiche is ideal for dinner. Here you 
can use leftover grilled or pan-seared salmon and add a touch of 
tarragon, chives, or chervil. It's great with a platter of steamed, 
buttered asparagus or crunchy glazed cucumbers. All of the 
recipes call for ingredients that are easily available, and their 
flavors are simple and straightforward. 



Basic Tart Dough 

Before making the dough, check your filling recipe for the size 
shell you'll need. To make enough dough for a 1 0-inch porcelain 
quiche dish or a 1 OV2- or 1 1 -inch metal tart pan with removable 
bottom, measure your ingredients using the first list below. To 
make enough dough for a 1 2-inch porcelain quiche dish or a 
1 2 1 /2-inch metal tart pan with removable bottom, use the second 
ingredient list. The method is the same for both. 

FOR ON E 1 0- TO 1 1 -INCH TART SHELL: 

6% oz. (IV2 cups) all-purpose unbleached flour 

1 /ttsp. plus a pinch of salt 

4V2 oz. (9 Tbs.) unsalted butter, cut into small pieces and chilled 
4 Tbs. ice water 

FOR ONE 1 2- TO 1 2V2 -INCH TART SHELL: 
9 oz. (2 cups) all-purpose unbleached flour 
1 /2tsp. salt 

6 oz. (12 Tbs.) unsalted butter, cut into small pieces and chilled 
6 Tbs. ice water 

To make the dough — In a food processor, combine the flour, 
salt, and butter. Using short pulses, process until the mixture re- 
sembles oatmeal. Add the ice water and pulse quickly until the 
mixture begins to come together — don't let it actually form a ball. 
Transfer the mixture to a lightly floured surface and gather it into a 
ball with your hands. Gently flatten the ball into a smooth disk 
about 1 V2 inches thick and wrap it in plastic or foil. Refrigerate 
until firm enough to roll, at least 1 hour. 

To roll and shape the shell — Roll the dough on a lightly 
floured surface into a circle about Vs inch thick. Roll the dough 
over your rolling pin and lift it over the tart pan. Unroll it loosely 
over the tart pan and gently press the dough into the pan without 
stretching it. Fold a bit of the excess dough inward (see the 
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photos above) to form a lip. Roll the rolling pin back and forth 
over the pan. Remove the severed dough from the outside of the 
pan. Unfold the lip of dough and press it down into the sides of 
the pan to form a double thickness. Prick the bottom of the shell 
all over with a fork, cover with aluminum foil, and freeze for at 
least 30 min. and as long as overnight. At this point, the shell can 
also be wrapped and kept frozen for up to 2 weeks. 

To partially bake the shell — Arrange a rack in the center of 
the oven and heat the oven to 425°F. Remove the foil, line the 
frozen shell with parchment or fresh foil, fill it with dried beans 
or pie weights, and put it on a baking sheet. Bake until the sides 
are set, about 1 2 min. Remove the parchment and weights and 
continue to bake until the dough is just beginning to brown lightly, 
another 6 to 8 min. Cool on a wire rack until needed. 

Alsatian Onion Tart 

This classic French regional tart — good Gruyere and "melted" 
onions, bound with a savory custard — is one of my favorites. For 
an interesting variation, brush the prebakedtart shell with a thin 
layer of Dijon mustard, or add 1 Tbs. of finely minced tarragon to 
the custard. Be sure to buy the best-quality Gruyere. Serves four 
for supper, eight as a starter. 

2 Tbs. vegetable oil 

2 Tbs. butter 

4 medium onions, cut in half and very thinly sliced 

A sprinkling of sugar 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

3 large eggs 

1 Va cups heavy cream 

A tiny pinch nutmeg (preferably freshly grated) 
Vz cup (about 1 Va oz.) finely grated Gruyere cheese 
1 partially baked tart shell in a 10-inch porcelain quiche pan 
or a 10V2- or 11 -inch metal tart pan (see the recipe opposite) 

Heat the oil and butter in a cast-iron or other heavy-based 
1 0- to 1 2-inch skillet. Add the onions and sugar, season with salt 
and pepper, and saute over medium-high heat, stirring frequently, 
until lightly browned. Lower the heat and continue to cook the 
onions until very soft and evenly browned, stirring frequently, 
another 30 to 40 min.; you may need to add a little more oil. 
When the onions are done, transfer them to a strainer and drain. 



Heat the oven to 375°F. If using a tart pan with a removable 
bottom, put it on a baking sheet. In a bowl, whisk together the 
eggs and cream. Season with % tsp. salt, a scant Vi tsp. pepper, 
and the nutmeg. Add the drained onions and half of the cheese 
and blend thoroughly. Fill the prepared tart shell with the onions 
and custard. Top with the remaining cheese and bake until the 
tip of a knife comes out clean and the top of the tart is puffed 
and brown, 40 to 45 min. Let cool for at least 1 5 to 20 min. 
before serving. 

Salmon, Mushroom & Dill Quiche 

1 like to serve this quiche with a crunchy cucumber salad, dressed 
with a little sour cream and dill; together they make a nice supper. 
Use poached, sauteed, or baked salmon; or you can cook raw 
salmon fillet by microwaving it on high for 6 to 8 min. (or until just 
cooked through). Serves eight as part of a light supper. 

3 Tbs. unsalted butter 

V2 lb. small cremini mushrooms, stems removed, caps thinly 
sliced 

4 medium scallions (2 inches of green removed), thinly sliced 

2 extra-large eggs 

2 extra-large egg yolks 
1 V2 cups heavy cream 

% lb. (12 oz.) cooked salmon, flaked or broken apart into 
bite-size pieces (about 1 1 A cups) 

3 Tbs. finely minced fresh dill 

V3 cup finely grated parmigiano reggiano 
1 tsp. salt 

Va tsp. freshly ground pepper (preferably white) 

1 partially baked tart shell in a 12-inch porcelain quiche pan 

or a 12 1 /2-inch metal tart pan (see the recipe opposite) 
8 to 10 small whole dill sprigs for garnish 

In a 1 0-inch skillet, melt half of the butter over medium heat. 
Raise the heat to medium high. Add the sliced mushrooms and 
saute, stirring frequently, until they're nicely browned around the 
edges and somewhat softened. Add the rest of the butter and the 
scallions and cook until the scallions are soft. Set aside to cool. 

In a bowl, whisk together the eggs, yolks, and heavy cream un- 
til smooth and well blended. Add the mushroom-scallion mixture 
the flaked salmon, the minced dill, and the parmigiano reggiano. 
Season with the salt and pepper. (Recipe continues) 
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A partially baked 
shell (above) 
should be lightly 
browned and dry 

all over. Cool 
before filling. 

Don't burn your 
arms. Set a hot 
metal tart pan on a 
large can and let 
the ring drop away. 



Heat the oven to 350°F. If using a tart pan with a removable 
bottom, put it on a baking sheet. Pour the salmon and mushroom 
mixture into the prepared shell, making sure that the filling is 
evenly distributed, and bake until the custard is set and the tip of 
a knife comes out clean and the top is golden brown, 40 to 
45 min. Let cool for 1 5 to 20 min. before serving. Garnish each 
serving with a sprig of fresh dill. 

Cabbage, Leek & Bacon Tart 

This is a preat cool-weather tart. The flavors of the leeks, Savoy 
cabbage, and bacon go so well together, and they can also enjoy 
the company of a variety of cheeses, including Fontina and Stil- 
ton, besides the Gruyere. Serve this tart on its own or accompa- 
nied by a well-seasoned salad. A dollop of good homemade 
tomato sauce is nice with this, too. Serves six to eight. 

1 small head Savoy cabbage 
Salt 

2 medium leeks, all but 2 inches of the light green part removed 

2 Tbs. unsalted butter 

Vi lb. slab bacon, cut into VHnch cubes, blanched and 

thoroughly dried 
Freshly ground black pepper 

3 extra-large eggs 
1 cup heavy cream 

3 oz. (% cup) coarsely grated Gruyere cheese 

1 partially baked tart shell in a 12-inch porcelain quiche pan 

or a 1 2 1 /2-inch metal tart pan (see the recipe on p. 62) 
1 /4 cup freshly grated parmigiano reggiano 



Remove and discard the outer leaves of the cabbage and cut 
the cabbage into quarters. Bring plenty of salted water to a boil 
in a large pot; add the cabbage and cook just until tender, 1 to 
1 2 min. Drain well. When cool enough to handle, put the cabbage 
in a cotton kitchen towel and wring out all the excess moisture. 
Cut out and discard the pieces of core. Slice the cabbage cross- 
wise into very fine strips and measure out 2 cups, tightly packed 
(save the remainder to add to a soup or saute). 

Cut the leeks in half lengthwise and then crosswise into 
Winch slices. Put the sliced leeks in a colander and rinse thor- 
oughly under warm water. Drain well and set aside. 

In a large, heavy skillet, melt the butter over medium heat, 
add the bacon, and saute until browned. Remove with a slotted 
spoon to a side dish and reserve.Discard all but 2 Tbs. of the fat 
in the skillet; add the leeks and 2 Tbs. water, and simmer over low 
heat until tender, 5 to 7 min. Add the shredded cabbage and re- 
served bacon, season with salt and pepper (this is a good time to 
taste for seasoning), and saute over medium heat for 5 min., stir- 
ring often. Set aside until completely cooled. 

Heat the oven to 350°F. If using a tart pan with a removable 
bottom, put it on a baking sheet. In a large bowl, combine the 
eggs and cream and whisk until well blended. Stir in the cabbage 
mixture and Gruyere. Pour into the prepared tart shell, spread 
evenly and sprinkle with the parmigiano reggiano. Bake until the 
custard has set and the top is lightly browned, 35 to 40 min. Let 
cool for 15 to 20 min. before serving. 

Spinach, Goat Cheese & Chive Quiche 

1 like to serve this quiche accompanied by a salad of baby spinach 
leaves dressed with a shallot vinaigrette. You can substitute a 
good sheep's milk cheese like Brin d'Amour for the goat cheese 

if you like. Serves four to six. 

10 oz. fresh spinach, stemmed and washed 

2 large eggs 

2 large egg yolks 

1 Vi cups heavy cream 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

Vi cup semi-dry finely crumbled goat cheese, such as Bucheron 

2 to 3 Tbs. finely snipped chives 
1 Tbs. finely minced fresh thyme 

Vz cup freshly grated parmigiano reggiano 
1 partially baked tart shell in a 10-inch porcelain quiche pan 
or a 1 0V2- toll -inch metal tart pan (see the recipe on p. 62) 

In a large saucepan, bring 1 cup water to a boil. Add the 
spinach and cook until just wilted, 2 or 3 min. Drain and set aside. 
In a bowl, combine the eggs, yolks, and heavy cream. Season the 
mixture with salt and pepper and whisk until thoroughly blended. 
Add the finely crumbled goat cheese, chives, thyme, and parmi- 
giano reggiano. Set aside. 

Put the spinach in a kitchen towel and squeeze out all the 
moisture; you should have a ball measuring about % cup. Mince 
the spinach and add it to the custard. Blend well. 

Heat the oven to 375°F. If using a tart pan with a removable 
bottom, put it on a baking sheet. Pour the spinach and goat 
cheese custard into the prepared tart shell, being careful that it 
doesn't overflow. Put the tart on a baking sheet and bake until the 
filling is nicely puffed and browned, 40 to 50 min. Let cool for at 
least 1 5 to 20 min. before serving. 

Per/a Meyers is the author of Spur of the Moment Cook, Fresh 
from the Garden, The Seasonal Kitchen, and Perla Meyers' 
Art of Seasonal Cooking. She lives in New York City. ♦ 
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MASTER CLASS 



Sole and Scallop 



Layers of sole and scallop 
mousse baked in a mold— 
topped with a satiny sauce 
and a dab of caviar— make 
a knockout first course 

BY DANIEL PATTERSON 



Timbales 





"If you give these timbales a bit of time, attention, 
and patience, the results will be wonderful," 
says Daniel Patterson. 



Atimbale — which is the name of both the 
finished dish and the dish it's cooked in — 
is great for entertaining. A timbale may take a bit 
more advance preparation than, say, grilled fish, but 
when it comes time for the final cooking and assem- 
bly, it's actually easier. You fill the individual molds 
with layers of fish fillet and scallop mousse, cook 
them gently in a water bath, and then finish them 
with a beurre blanc, the classic French butter sauce 
(and a touch of luxurious caviar, which tastes and 
looks beautiful). You'll get consistent and delicious 
results, the presentation will be fantastic, and be- 
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First, make the scallop mousseline 




The scallops, egg, and cream need a brief whirl For the most delicate texture, force the mousse- 

in the food processor. Take care not to overmix. line through a sieve. A stiff scraper works well. 



cause of all you can do ahead, you'll have more time 
to spend with your guests. 

Choose a timbale mold by capacity, 
not just diameter 

To cook this fish timbale, I'm using ramekins that 
hold 4 ounces. My ramekins happen to be 2Vi to 
3 inches wide and about 1 Vi inches deep, but for the 
fi nal yield, capacity is much more important than di- 
mension (3-inch ramekins can hold anywhere from 4 
to 8 ounces). You can use molds of ceramic or stain- 
less steel, or even a nonstick muffin tin; however, stay 
away from aluminum, cast iron, or any other reac- 
tive material that would alter the delicate flavors of 
the fish. At the restaurant, I sometimes use circular 
stainless-steel timbale molds that you can find in var- 
ious sizes at restaurant-supply stores. If you do use 
metal molds, keep in mind that the timbale will cook 
more quickly than it will in a ceramic mold. 

The fish is the star, so buy the very best 

The most important step of any fish dish is buying 
the best-quality fish; if you can, get to know a rep- 
utable fish merchant. 

When choosing fillet of sole, look for firm, 
shiny flesh that smells like the ocean, with no fishy 
odor. If the fish is whole, be sure it has glistening 
skin, clear eyes protruding from their sockets, and 
deep red color in the gills, and then get your fish- 
monger to fillet it. (Searching out whole sole and 
having it filleted is worth the trouble, because 
chances are you'll get a fresher, better-tasting fish.) 



When choosing sea scallops, look for firm- 
textured flesh and a sweet, musky smell, again, 
with no fishy odor. Stay away from "soaked" or "wet" 
scallops, which have been chemically treated. This 
compromises flavor and causes the scallops to retain 
water, affecting the quality of your scallop mousse- 
line. (For more on choosing scallops, see Fine Cook- 
ing #34, p. 68.) At this time of year, you'll find 
excellent scallops coming from Canada, from off the 
coast of Massachusetts, and from the Sea of Cortez 
in Mexico. From November to April, look for in- 
shore scallops from Maine, often called "day boat" or 
diver-harvested scallops; this is the most specific in- 
dicator of very f resh scallops. 

For the lightest mousseline, 

chill the ingredients and process briefly 

A mousseline is an emulsion of fat (in this case, 
cream) into protein (scallops and eggs). In this 
recipe, the scallop mousseline binds the timbale and 
serves as a light-textured complement to the sweet 
flavor and delicate texture of the sole. Processing in- 
gredients while they're cold will help you get the 
smoothest result. 

The mousseline needs just a brief whirl in the 
processor. Stick to the 10-second interval I've 
specified in the recipe; overmixing the mousseline 
will make the timbale tough and rubbery, rather 
than tender and light. If your kitchen is very warm, j 
pass the mousseline through the sieve in batches, 
keeping what you're not working on in the refriger- 
ator. After you get the hang of making a mousse- I 
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line, you might want to experiment with differ- 
ent fish: sole and salmon are two others that work 
well in mousselines. Try making fish quenelles by 
scooping ovals of cold mousseline with a spoon 
dipped in hot water and poaching them in lobster or 
fish stock. 

A water bath ensures gentle, even cooking 

Cooking these timbales is the easiest part. I'm using 
a water bath to keep the cooking slow and con- 
trolled so the sole cooks in the same amount of time 
it takes for the mousseline to set. Any ovenproof pan 
will do; just be sure the pan is wide enough to fit the 
molds and deep enough to fill with water to go 
halfway up the sides of the molds. 

There are a few ways to check doneness, as you'll 
see in the recipe. To be absolutely certain, you can 
even slice a tiny section out of the top of one of the 
molds. (The top will become the bottom of the tinv 
bale when you invert it, thus hiding the missing 
sliver, but be sure to serve that timbale to yourself.) 

A satiny beurre blanc needs great butter 
and gentle heat 

Beurre blanc is a sauce made by whisking chunks of 
cold butter into a reduction of white wine, white- 
wine vinegar, shallots, and often peppercorns and 
herbs. The butter should be the best quality you can 
find; high in fat, low in water, with a sweet, full fla- 
vor. At the restaurant, we use President, imported 
from France. I also like Plugra, a European style but- 
ter made in New Jersey. Excellent American artisan 
dairies, such as Egg Farm Dairy in New York State 
and Straus Creamery in California, make delicious 
butter as well. 

Cook and hold beurre blanc over low heat. If 
the heat is too high, the butterfat will separate from 



the solids and the sauce will break. I recommend do- 
ing the reduction an hour or so in advance and then 
taking it off the heat (a little evaporation will occur, 
which is fine) . While the timbales are cooking, put 
the beurre blanc pan over a very low flame and start 
whisking in the butter as soon as the pan is warm 
(not hot) . Serve the beurre blanc right after making 
it, or else hold it in a bowl above gently simmering 
water for up to 30 minutes. 

A classic beurre blanc has nothing in it to stabilize 
the emulsion, such as cream, which perhaps is why it 
has a reputation of being finicky. If you're worried 
about the sauce breaking, however, add a few table- 
spoons of cream at the end of the wine reduction, 
before whisking in the butter. 
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Individual Timbales of 
Sole & Scallop Mousseline 
with Chive Beurre Blanc 

Use eight 4-ounce molds. This is a greatfirst or fish 
course for a dinner party, or it could be the main 
course for a special lunch. For dinner, follow with a 
simple main course, like grilled meat with a light 
sauce and just-dug potatoes roasted in their skins. 
For lunch, start with a salad of sweet lettuces tossed 
in a simple vinaigrette and end with a berry tart or 
fresh fruit and sorbet. Don't forget a good loaf of 
bread. Yields eight 2V2- to 3-inch timbales; serves 
eight as a first course. 

FOR THE SCALLOP MOUSSELINE: 

14 oz. sea scallops, rinsed and patted dry 

1 large egg 

V2 tsp. coarse salt 

1 A tsp. freshly ground white pepper 

1 cup heavy cream, chilled 

(Ingredient list continues) 



Sole fillets need slicing and shaping 




Split the sole fillets lengthwise (if 

they're more than V2 inch thick) to make 
VHnch-thick fillets. Press each fillet to 
a uniform thickness of Va inch. 



Imprint circles on the fish using a cookie 
cutter equal in diameter to your molds. 



Cut out the sole circles with kitchen 
shears. Make as many circles as you 
can and save all the scraps. 
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Assemble the timbales and bake gently 




The bottom off 
the mold be- 
comes the top off 
the timbale. Set 

the nicest circles 
in the bottom of 
each mold, and 
then pipe or spoon 
in a layer of the 
mousseline. 



Iff you run out off circles, use scraps to complete 
the layers, cutting small pieces to fit gaps and create 
even layers. 



FOR THE TIMBALES: 

Butter for greasing the molds 

1 recipe Scallop Mousseline (see previous page) 

1 1 /4 lb. sole, skinned, fat trimmed, bones removed 

Salt and freshly ground white pepper 

FOR THE LEEKS: 

1 Tbs. unsalted butter 

3 large leeks, roots and dark green parts removed, 
white and light green parts halved lengthwise, 
rinsed well, and cut crosswise into %-inch slices 

FOR THE BEURRE BLANC: 

1 large shallot, thinly sliced 

2 cups dry white wine, preferably Sauvignon Blanc 
V2 tsp. good-quality white-wine vinegar 

7 whole black peppercorns 

3 sprigs fresh thyme 

12 oz. (24 Tbs.) cold unsalted butter, cut into pieces 
IV2 Tbs. snipped fresh chives 
Salt and freshly ground white pepper to taste 
Fresh lemon juice to taste 

FOR THE GARNISH: 

% to 1 V2 oz. (4 to 8 tsp.) imported or domestic caviar 
(I prefer osetra) 

8 small sprigs fresh chervil 

To make the mousseline — Combine the scallops 
and the egg in a food processor; sprinkle the salt and 
white pepper over them. Turn on the processor and 
add the cream through the feed tube. Process until 
the mixture is smooth; about 1 seconds total. Don't 
overprocess or the mousse will turn out rubbery. With 
a stiff rubber spatula or scraper, force the mixture 
through a medium-fine mesh sieve into a bowl. Check 
the seasoning by steaming a dab of mousseline for 
1 to 2 min. or until cooked through. Taste and adjust 
seasonings if needed. Cover and chill the mousse 
until it's time to assemble the timbales. 




For the gentlest heat, bake the molds in a 
water bath. The author uses a skillet, but any 
ovenproof pan will do. 



To trim the sole and assemble the timbales — 

Butter the bottom and sides of eight 4-oz. molds. 
If the sole fillets are more than Vz inch thick, split 
each one lengthwise to make 1 /4-inch-thick fillets. 
Wrap a ramekin tightly in plastic. Using the bottom, 
gently press each fillet to a uniform thickness of Ve 
inch. Start near the center and gently push outward 
toward the edges, taking care not to tear the fish. 
Using a sharp 2-inch cookie cutter (or one that's 
equal in diameter to the inside of the mold you're 
using), mark circles in the fish. With kitchen shears, 
cut out the circles. Make as many circles as you can 
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and save all the scraps. Take the eight neatest circles 
and place one in each buttered timbale mold, with the 
side the skin was on facing up (the bottom of the 
ramekin becomes the top of the finished, unmolded 
timbale). Lightly season each with salt and pepper. 
Using a pastry bag with a plain tip (or no tip), pipe or 
spoon a 3 /8-inch-thick layer of scallop mousseline into 
each mold. Using the rest of the sole circles if you 
have any, as well as the sole scraps, add another layer 
of sole to each mold, cutting small pieces to fit any 
gaps so that the layers are even. Gently press on the 
sole to even out the mousseline underneath and to 
force out any air pockets. Again, season lightly with 
salt and pepper. Repeat with another layer of mousse- 
line. Season lightly. Finish with a final layer of sole. 
Seal each mold with plastic wrap; refrigerate. 

To braise the leeks— Melt the butter in a small 
saucepan over low heat. Add the thoroughly rinsed, 
sliced leeks (there's no need to dry them). Cover the 
pan and cook very gently, adding water if the pan gets 
too dry (the leeks shouldn't brown). Cook until very 
soft and tender, 20 to 25 min. Set aside and keep 
warm until it's time to assemble the timbales. 

To make the beurre blanc reduction— Put the 
shallot, wine, vinegar, peppercorns, and thyme in a 
nonreactive saucepan. Simmer, reducing, until 1 Tbs. 
liquid remains. Remove from the heat and reserve. 
(You can make the reduction up to an hour ahead.) 

To cook the timbales— Heat the oven to 325°F. 
Put the wrapped timbales in an ovenproof pan large 
enough to hold all the molds. Fill the pan with enough 
hot water to come halfway up the sides of the molds. 

Bake until the timbale feels firm but is still jiggly, 
20 to 23 min. (it will have shrunken slightly from the 
sides of the mold and will be quite tender even when 
fully cooked). Insert a paring knife into the underside 
of a timbale; the knife tip should come out warm when 
you touch it to your lip. 




Finish the beurre blanc — Heat the reduction 
over low heat. When the pan is warm and the liquid 
is just about gone, whisk in the butter a few pieces 
at a time, whisking constantly to get a smooth 
emulsion. Strain the sauce through a fine mesh sieve 
into a clean saucepan, pressing on the solids and 
then discarding them. Stir in the chives, taste the 
sauce, and adjust as needed with salt, white pepper, 
and a few drops of lemon juice. Set the beurre blanc 
over a barely simmering water bath to keep it warm. 

To serve — Divide the braised leeks evenly among 
eight warmed plates. Unwrap the timbale and turn 
them out onto a flat plate lined with a kitchen towel. 
Gently blot each timbale dry and set each one on the 
braised leeks. Ladle a generous 2 to 3 Tbs. beurre 
blanc onto each timbale. Garnish each with V2 to 
1 tsp. caviar and a tiny sprig of chervil. 

Daniel Patterson is the chef-owner of Restaurant 
Elisabeth Daniel in San Francisco. ♦ 



A satiny beurre 
blanc needs 
straining. Set 

the sauce over a 
barely simmering 
water bath to 
keep it warm. 



Putting together 
this dish is easy 

if you set up the 
plates and compo- 
nents assembly- 
line style. 




The finished timbale will slip easily out off its 
mold. Blot the timbales dry before you plate them 
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pi Three 

oweet 
Breads 

from One 
Simple Dough 

Make a butter cake, a chocolate 
braid, or cinnamon "chrysanthemums" 
all from the same yeast-risen dough 




BY MAGGIE GLEZER 



All bakers have at least one dough that's a ver- 
satile, indispensable element of their reper- 
toire. Call it the pastry equivalent of the Little Black 
Dress: a faithful classic that you can dress up all sorts 
of ways and is appropriate for any occasion. This 
sweet dough is like that for me. From one basic recipe, 
I make three delicious and totally different sweet 
breads. German Butter Cake, Russian Chocolate 
Braid, and Cinnamon Chrysanthemums all use the 
same dough, but because each is shaped and finished 
differently (the sheet cake with butter, sour cream, 
and sugar; the braid with pastry cream and chocolate 
chips; the mums with cinnamon sugar) , I get three 
unique results, all just rich and sweet enough for 
morning coffee, afternoon tea, or weekend brunch. 

You can even decide at the last minute which of 
these sweet breads to make: the dough can sit in the 
fridge for up to four days before shaping and baking. 

All-purpose flour gives a light, tender crumb 

For a flavorful, tender result, these breads need a light, 
silky dough. So, a few details are quite important. 




One dough, multiple identities. 

Here, it's twisted into a Russian 
Chocolate Braid. 
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Use all-purpose flour with a protein content of 
around 10% (the nutritional information will de- 
clare 3 grams of protein per 29 to 30 grams of flour) . 
Bread flour, whose protein content is around 1 2% 
(4 grams of protein per 30 grams of flour), absorbs 
more liquid and produces a sweet bread that's 
tougher, with more volume and less flavor. 

Add moisture with a mashed potato. You'll add 
it to the dough during the initial mix. If you've never 
run across this Old World touch — which I learned 
from my grandmother-in-law — it might seem 
strange, but in addition to giving a moister texture 
and helping the dough stay fresh longer, it heightens 
flavor. The sour cream helps, too, adding tang. 

Knead both with the food processor and by 
hand, processing the dough for thirty seconds to a 
minute and then kneading it on the countertop for 
half a minute. You'll repeat this two-step kneading a 
couple of times. I like to do it this way so the dough 
can go for a good run in the food processor and then 
cool off with a brief hand-kneading spell on the 
counter. You'll get a better-developed dough and a 
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loftier finished result, with less work. If you don't have 
a food processor with at least a seven-cup capacity 
and a strong motor, you can knead the dough com- 
pletely by hand; it just requires a few more minutes. 

Knead the dough almost to completion before 
adding the salt, sugar, and butter. Gluten is the 
bubble-trapping protein found in wheat doughs that 
allows leavened bread to rise; kneading bread dough 
helps the gluten bond and form a strong elastic net- 
work. Sugar, butter, and salt interfere with gluten net- 
work formation. So, by holding off on adding these 
ingredients and letting the gluten develop optimally, 
the final bread will be much lighter and higher rising. 

Mix the dough ahead and tuck it in the fridge. It 
will be fine there for up to four days. Three or four 
hours before you plan to shape and bake, take it out of 
the fridge: the final fermentation can take place as 
the dough comes to room temperature. The extended 
stay in the fridge helps add flavor nuances to the fin- 
ished bread, too, but don't let the dough sit longer 
than four days, or it will overferment (it won't rise as 
well, and it may take on off flavors and a grayish cast) . 



Sour Cream & Potato Sweet Dough 

Use a food processor that holds at least 7 cups. 
Yields 1 pound dough, enough for one Russian 
Chocolate Braid, one German Butter Cake, or ten 
Chrysanthemums; it can be doubled. 

8 oz. (IV2 cups) plus 3 Tbs. unbleached all-purpose 
flour 

1 tsp. instant yeast (Red Star QuickRise, Saf's 
Perfect Rise, Fleischmann's RapidRise, or bread 
machine yeast) 

3 Tbs. water 

1 very small potato, peeled, boiled, and sieved 
(to yield Va cup) 

2 large egg yolks 

2 tsp. vanilla extract 
Va cup sour cream 

3 Tbs. sugar 
V2 tsp. salt 

1 V2 oz. (3 Tbs.) cold unsalted butter 

FOR ONE GERMAN BUTTER CAKE: 
1 V2 oz. (3 Tbs.) cold unsalted butter 
Va cup sour cream 
Va cup sugar 

V2 Cup Sliced almonds (Recipe list continues) 



Make the braid 

by entwining two 
halves of cream- 
filled, chocolate- 
studded dough 
cylinders. 
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The dough goes through three stages: firm to sticky to silky 




During the initial mix, the dough will be After you add the sugar, the dough When the butter goes in, the dough 

quite stiff. becomes sticky. turns soft, supple, and smooth. 



A perfect partner 
for a cup of coffee, 

German Butter Cake 
gets its character 
from sour cream, 
butter, and sliced 
almonds. 



FOR TEN CINNAMON CHRYSANTHEMUMS: 

IV2 cups sugar mixed with "IV2 tsp. ground cinnamon 

4 oz. (8 Tbs.) hot melted butter 

FOR ONE RUSSIAN CHOCOLATE BRAID: 
1 cup Pastry Cream (seethe recipe opposite) 
V2 cup mini chocolate chips, semi- or bittersweet 
1 large egg, beaten 

To assemble the dough — In a large mixing bowl, 
mix the 3 Tbs. flour with the yeast and then whisk in 
the water. Let the mixture sit covered until it has 
begun to puff up, 1 to 1 5 min. Fit a large-capacity 
food processor with the metal blade. Put the remain- 
ing flour in the workbowl and then add the yeast mix- 
ture, potato, egg yolks, vanilla, and sour cream. 
Process the dough for about 1 min. Remove it from 
the machine and knead it by hand on an unfloured 
countertop for 1 min. to redistribute the heat. The 
dough will be very stiff at this point. Continue this 
alternating kneading: process for 30 seconds and 





then knead on the counter for about 30 seconds, 
until the dough is very smooth (this should take 2 to 
3 processing rounds). Put the dough back in the food 
processor and add the sugar and salt, kneading again 
in the processor and then on the counter until the 
sugar has dissolved (the dough will soften consider- 
ably and become very sticky; this is okay). Finally, re- 
turn the dough to the processor, add the butter, and 
do another alternating kneading round until the butter 
is well incorporated and the dough is very soft and 
smooth, about 1 min. The dough won't clean the bowl 
at this point. It's okay if it feels quite soft and warm af- 
ter processing: kneading the dough on the counter 
will help it cool down and firm up. Transfer the dough 
to a container at least four times its volume (no need 
to grease the container); seal well. (At this point, the 
dough can instead be rolled in flour and then sealed 
in a plastic bag and refrigerated for up to 4 days. If 
you do mix ahead and chill the dough, pull it out of the 
fridge 3 to 4 hours before baking.) Let the dough fer- 
ment at room temperature for about 3 hours or until 
it's expanded to 3 times its volume and an indent 
remains when you press it with a floured finger. 

For the German Butter Cake — Press the dough 
into a 9x1 3-inch rectangle that will fit into a well- 
buttered 9x1 3-inch baking pan. Press the dough 
sheet into the pan (don't worry about any folds — 
they'll add to the cake's character). Cover the pan 
and proof the dough until it looks puffy but hasn't 
doubled in volume, about 1 Vz hours. Cut the chilled 
butter into tiny chunks and scatter them evenly on the 
dough surface. Push the butter chunks down to the 
bottom of the dough with your fingertip, taking care 
not to poke all the way through to the pan. Spread 
the dough with the sour cream and then sprinkle it 
with the sugar and sliced almonds. Position an oven 
rack on the top spot and then heat the oven to 400°F. 
Cover and proof the shaped dough until it's large, 
puffy, and remains indented when lightly pressed 
with your fingertip, about V2 hour. Bake until golden 
brown, 15 to 20 min., rotating the pan halfway 
through baking. Let cool on a rack. 



For the Chrysanthemums — Put the cinnamon 
sugar on a large plate and line a heavy baking sheet 
(or an insulated sheet or two sheets sandwiched to- 
gether) with parchment or butter it. Roll the dough into 
an 8x20-inch rectangle. Cut it into ten 2x8-inch strips. 
Make sure the melted butter is quite warm. Dip each 
strip of dough into the butter, covering both sides, and 
then dredge it in the cinnamon-sugar on both sides, 
coating the strips evenly. Using a bencher or a knife, 
cut a deep fringe the entire length of each strip, spac- 
ing the cuts about Va inch apart. Roll the strips up to 
form the chrysanthemums, pinching the bottoms to 
seal them (see the photo at right). Position them up- 
right on the baking sheet, spreading and arranging the 
petals attractively. Position an oven rack on the top 
spot and heat the oven to 400°F. Cover and proof the 
shaped dough until it's large, puffy, and remains in- 
dented when lightly pressed with your fingertip, about 
1 /2 hour. Bake until brown, about 1 5 min., rotating the 
pan halfway through baking. Let cool on a rack. 

For the Russian Chocolate Braid — Line a heavy 
baking sheet (or an insulated sheet or two sheets 
sandwiched together) with parchment or butter it. Roll 
the dough into a rectangle about 1 3x1 6 inches and 
about Va inch thick. Stir the chilled pastry cream to 
soften it and then spread it over the dough in a thin 
layer. Scatter the chocolate chips evenly over the sur- 
face. Roll the rectangle into a cylinder from the wider 
side and pinch the long edge to seal. Put the cylinder 
on the baking sheet. Cut the cylinder in half length- 
wise, splitting it into two thin strips. Arrange the strips 
parallel to one another so that the filling is facing up, 
push them together, and wrap them around each 
other to form a twist, working from the center. Posi- 
tion an oven rack in the middle on the oven and heat 
the oven to 350°F. Cover the shaped dough and proof 
until it's large, puffy, and remains indented when 
lightly pressed with your fingertip, about 45 min. 
Brush the dough with the beaten egg, taking care not 
to smear the filling or dislodge the chocolate bits. 
Bake until golden brown, about 35 min., rotating the 
pan halfway through baking. Let cool on a rack for 
1 hour before slicing. 

Pastry Cream for the 
Russian Chocolate Braid 

This is a very stiff pastry cream that can hold up in 
the braid without oozing out. Make the pastry cream 
just after you make the dough to allow it enough time 
to cool. Yields 1 cup. 

1 cup milk 

2-inch piece vanilla bean, slashed lengthwise, seeds 

scraped out, or Vi tsp. vanilla extract 
Va cup sugar 
3 Tbs. all-purpose flour 
Va tsp. salt 

2 large egg yolks 

In a medium saucepan, warm the milk over medium 
heat (if you're using a vanilla bean, add it now) just 
until a skin forms. Take the pan off the heat. In a 
medium mixing bowl, combine the sugar, flour, and 
salt. Add the yolks, beating with a wooden spoon. 



Whisk in the warm milk in a thin stream, whisking 
constantly. Return the milk mixture to the saucepan. 
Cook over medium heat, whisking constantly, until the 
mixture is extremely thick and gluey (you'll need to 
switch to a wooden spoon), about 5 min. If you're 
using vanilla extract, stir it in now. Immediately force 
the pastry cream through a sieve. Gently press a sheet 
of waxed paper or plastic onto the surface of the hot 
pastry cream to prevent a skin from forming. Let cool 
and then refrigerate until ready to use it. 

Maggie Glezer writes about breadmaking. Her book, 
Artisan Baking across America (Artisan Books) is 
due out this October. ♦ 




Dough strips are dredged in cinnamon The fringes are arranged 



sugar, fringed, and then rolled. 



before baking to form 
"petals." 




Cinnamon 
Chrysanthemums 
are both stunning 
and sweet. 
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With Cutting Boards, 
More Is Better 



Having a few on hand makes food prep safer and more efficient 



BY JOANNE MCALLISTER SMART 

For many, many years, I've owned just two cut- 
ting boards, both plastic. When I began to re- 
search what's available in cutting boards for this 
article, I bought a bunch and tried them out at home. 
I kept a stack of them on top of my f ridge and a few 
more hanging on a hook closer to where I do most of 
my prep work. After chopping, slicing, and dicing on 
them over the course of a few months, the single most 
important thing I learned f rom having a lot of differ- 
ent cutting boards at my disposal is that I really like 
having a lot of different cutting boards at my disposal. 

Some boards were definitely called on more than 
others; those on the hook often got first preference 
because they were within arm's reach. (Lesson: if you 
have a hook handy, look for a board you can hang.) A 
plastic 10x1 6-inch board that's big enough to slice a 
London broil yet fits on the hook and in the dish- 
washer became my favorite. But even though I didn't 
use a giant (24x1 8-inch) wooden cutting board of- 

Getting a grip on wood grains 

Butcherblocks were once made from a thick round cut from a tree. This cross- 
wise section of the tree, the end grain, provides the hardest, most durable sur- 
face. Today, end-grain boards consist of many squares of crosswise-cut pieces 
glued together to create a thick, stable surface that won't warp. To imagine 
edge grain, picture the tree going through a sawmill. The short side of the 
plank is the edge grain. It isn't quite as hard as end grain but still very durable. 
Flat grain, the wide side of the plank, is the softest and usually the least expen- 
sive. Boards made from flat grain wear quickest and are more prone to warping. 




End grain 



Edge grain 



Flat grain 



ten — mainly because it doesn't fit into my sink to 
clean — I appreciated its ample size and good looks as 
I carried pizzas from the grill to the table for slicing. 

Not that there weren't clunkers: an otherwise 
good rubber board sold in restaurant-supply stores 
that got warped by the sun when stored in the back of 
my car; all the glass, acrylic, and Corian boards (be- 
sides dulling my knives, the clinking sound the 
knives make on them gives me the shivers) ; and the 
really cheap, flat-grain wooden ones that smelled 
strongly of adhesive (one of which broke apart on a 
seam with only the gentlest of taps) . 

But overall, when it comes to cutting boards, if 
you have the room, the more the merrier. If you're a 
wood-only kind of cook, try a plastic board; the con- 
venience of tossing the board in the dishwasher is 
worth the aesthetic difference. If you only use plastic, 
a wooden board can warm up the look of your 
kitchen. If you only have a large board, consider a 
small one (10x7 inches is good) for those times when 
you need to chop just one shallot for a vinaigrette. If 
you only have a small one, run out and get a larger 
one; the extra room will make you say "ahh." And if 
you don't have a cutting board with a nice deep 
trench, you'll swear less while carving a roast or chop- 
ping tomatoes if you get one that does. 

Having a couple of identicalboards in your favor- 
ite size is also handy: one ready to use while the other 
is in the dishwasher, or one available to cut the vege- 
tables on after cutting up some raw chicken or beef. 

Now that my testing is over, I miss the luxury of 
choosing from among all those cutting boards. And 
while I don't necessarily need that unsteady tower of 
boards on top of my fridge, I'm definitely going to in- 
crease my collection (for some examples, see Sources, 
p. 86) . Aside from the two I already own, I plan to 
get a large wooden board and a mid-size board with a 
deep trench. That ought to do it — for now. 

Joanne McAllister Smart is an associate editor for 
Fine Cooking. ♦ 
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Simple detail 
can make 
cutting boards 
more useful 



J 



PI ate- 1 ike plastic 
boards are great for 
prepping and holding 
components of a dish. 



Finger grips cut 
into thick, heavy 
boards are helpful. 



A handle that 
doubles as a 
hanger lets you 
keep a couple of 
smaller boards on 
a hook within reach. 



Small cutting 
boards are handy 
for small items. 



Colorful cutting 
boards brighten the 
kitchen — and you 
can color-code for 
meats or produce. 



A rubber surface 
keeps food from 
sliding around. 



A deep trench 
is a godsend for 
capturing juices. 



Using cutting boards safely 



About ten years ago, a study suggest- 
ing that wooden cutting boards have 
antibacterial properties got national 
attention and sent people running out 
to buy wooden boards. More recent 
studies by the same scientists seemed 
to demonstrate that bacteria such as 
salmonella get absorbed into the 
wood within a few minutes, leaving 
the exposed area of the unwashed 
board free of the potentially harmful 
microbes. (Many more bacteria were 
recoverable from unwashed plastic 
cutting boards in their experiments.) 
If the wooden board is well dried after 
washing and remains dry, the ab- 
sorbed bacteria eventually die. But be- 
cause different tests (including those 
performed by NSF International, a non- 
profit certifier of products relating to 



public health, and by the U.S. Food & 
Drug Administration) have reported 
contradictory results, the FDA contin- 
ues to recommend plastic boards 
mainly because of ease of cleaning, 
since they are dishwasher-safe. 

While the research— and the de- 
bate—continues, the best approach to 
safety is to clean any cutting surface 
after it comes in contact with raw meat 
or poultry, either in a dishwasher for 
plastic cutting boards that fit, or by 
hand with a solution of a teaspoon of 
bleach in a quart of water. By the 
same token, don't be lulled into hap- 
hazard cleaning by plastic boards 
that boast having antibacterial proper- 
ties: as must be stated on those 
boards' labels, the treatment protects 
the plastic from bacteria and not 



necessarily the user. So wash well. 
Better yet, dedicate one board to meat 
and poultry and one to everything else. 

Don't cut on a moving 
target. A cutting board that moves 
around as you chop is not only frustra- 
ting and inefficient but also dangerous. 
A damp cloth or paper towel under 
the board will hold it in place, as will 
reusable nonslip cutting board pads 
(see Sources, p. 86). 

Prevent cracks by oiling 
wooden boards with food-grade 
mineral oil when they start to look dry. 
If a wooden board shows signs of 
wear, have it resurfaced (if it's a thick 
butcherblock type) or get a new one. 
A well-worn plastic cutting board 
should also be replaced: its grooves 
and scratches can harbor bacteria. 
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A topping off sauteed apples adds drama 

to a gingerbread cake that scores high on flavor. 



Apple Brown Betty transforms day-old bread into a delicious dessert. 

Chopped apples and an apple puree pack this dessert with lots of apple flavor. 



Baking Homey 



Use a sweet-tart apple that 
holds its shape, and don't 
bother with the lemon juice 



BY KATHLEEN STEWART 



If there is a scent that says "home," it's the aroma 
of an apple dessert baking in the oven. Even if 
you didn't grow up in a house where such treats were 
made, the scent of apples and butter, cinnamon, and 
sugar has an almost primal pull When we're making 
our apple turnovers at my bakery, people follow their 
noses and come into the shop right off the street. 
They might leave with something different, but it 
was that scent that enticed them inside. 



I think the nostalgic way people feel about apple 
desserts is why you don't often see bakers and pastry 
chefs messing too much with the notion of what they 
should be: pies and tarts, crisps and betties, turnovers 
and cakes, all flavored with sugar and cinnamon. So 
how do you make these simple, homey treats as deli- 
cious as possible? Use the best apples you can find. 

Seek out different apple varieties 

My favorite apple to bake with is grown locally at 
Gowan's Oak Tree in Philo, California, about an 
hour's drive from my bakery in Healdsburg. The 
orchard grows a big, boxy apple called a Sierra Beauty 
(see the photo below right) , It has a great balance of 
well-developed sugar, which gives it a wonderful fla- 
vor and lets it caramelize beautifully, and acid, which 
keeps the flavor from becoming bland when baked. 
Sierra Beauties are also really dense — they seem to 
give off less water than other varieties — so they hold 
their shape when cooked. 

Because I'm so spoiled by these wonderful apples, 
I haven't experimented with too many other vari- 
eties. Grace Espinoza, a member of the Gowan fam- 
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Just imagine the heavenly aroma from these warm apple turnovers. 

Each consists of half an apple surrounded by an irresistibly flaky dough. 



Apple crisp and ice cream make a perfect 
autumn dessert. Serve the crisp warm. 



Apple Desserts 



ily, says a Gravenstein is probably most similar. Ask 
your market to start stocking Sierra Beauties: they 
ship and store well. If you don't live out west, you 
can mail-order Sierra Beauties (see Sources, p. 86), 
but the shipping can add up. To do so once, to see 
how wonderful these recipes can be when made with 
such a flavorful apple, makes sense. But then go and 
seek out your own favorite, preferably locally grown 
variety at its peak flavor time. (For some suggestions 
culled from growers and other bakers, see the side- 
bar on p. 80.) 

Test which variety you like best by making 
turnovers. After narrowing down your contenders, 
make the apple turnovers on p. 81. But instead of 
filling all eight turnovers with the same apple, fill a 
couple of turnovers with one variety and 
a couple with another. Keep track of 
which turnover had which apples, and 
then gather some friends for a taste test. 
Note not only the flavor of the apple — 
does it come through the cinnamon and 
sugar, or are you tasting only that? — but 
its texture as well. 




If you've taken my suggestion to find your favorite 
baking apple, you may wind up with more apples 
than you know what to do with. (Some varieties will 
keep for a few months in a cool place; ask the seller.) 
What I suggest is making a big batch of apple puree 
(see the sidebar on p. 79), which will keep in the 
freezer for months. 

Peel when you want and ignore the browning 

Many recipes suggest immediately tossing peeled 
apples in lemon juice to keep them from turning 
brown. That's fine for a Waldorf salad, where brown 
apples would look unappealing, but if I'm going to 
bake the apples I generally don't bother. A little sur- 
face browning won't affect the apple's flavor (and I 
think lemon juice does). And once you 
toss the apples with cinnamon and bake 
them, saute them with butter and sugar, 
or cook them into a puree, they turn 
darker anyway. I'll peel, core, and slice 
apples up to a day ahead of using them in 
a recipe. If kept in an airtight container 
in the f ridge, there's no harm done. 
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It's easy to core an apple when it's in Slicing apples on a cutting board is safe and fast, though the author just as often 
quarters. Depending on the apple, either slices them in her hand, 
bring a paring knife straight across to cut 
out the core or cut a V-shaped wedge. 



Butterscotch-Topped Gingerbread 
with Sauteed Apples 

This gingerbread is super moist with a dense crumb. 
Because it cooks at such a low temperature, the 
baking soda must be activated by the acid in the 
molasses and the heat of the boiling water before 
the cake is baked. Serves twelve. 

FOR THE BUTTERSCOTCH: 

3 oz. (6 Tbs.) unsalted butter 
% cup packed brown sugar 

FOR THE CAKE: 

12V2 oz. (2 3 A cups) cake flour 

1 tsp. baking powder 

1 A tsp. salt 

1 Tbs. ground ginger 
1 Tbs. ground cinnamon 
1 A tsp. ground cloves 

4 oz. (8 Tbs.) unsalted butter, softened 
V2 cup sugar 

1 tsp. plus V2 tsp. baking soda 

1 cup molasses 

IV2 cups boiling water 

2 large eggs 

FOR THE TOPPING: 

1 recipe Sauteed Apples (see the sidebar 

at right) 
Whipped cream (optional) 

Butter and flour the sides (not the 
bottom) of a 9-inch round cake pan that's 

3 inches deep, tapping out the excess 
flour. To make the butterscotch, in a small 




saucepan, melt the 6 Tbs. butter and the brown 
sugar together, stirring for a smooth mixture. Pour 
the mixture into the cake pan and swirl it to cover 
the bottom. 

Heat the oven to 300°F. 

In a bowl, sift together the flour, baking powder, 
salt, ginger, cinnamon, and cloves; set aside. Using 
the paddle attachment of an electric mixer, cream 
the butter and sugar together until light and fluffy; 
set aside. 

With a fork, stir 1 tsp. of the baking soda vigor- 
ously into the molasses until the molasses has 
lightened somewhat and has changed in texture; this 
can take a minute or two. Add the molasses to the 
butter-sugar mixture and mix on medium until com- 
pletely combined. Add the remaining Vi tsp. baking 
soda to the boiling water. On low speed, alternately 
add the dry ingredients and the water to the butter- 
molasses mixture. Mix until just smooth. Finally, add 
the eggs one at a time, mixing to combine after each 
addition. The batter will be very thin. 

Bake until the center of the cake is springy to the 
touch and a toothpick comes out clean, about 1 hour 
and 1 5 min. Let cool 5 min. and then 
invert the cake onto a serving plate. Let 
cool for an hour before serving; the cake 
will still be warm, which is how it's best. 

Just before serving, saute the 
apples, following the recipe at right. 
Let them cool slightly. Top the cake with 
the warm apples and serve with some 
whipped cream, if you like. 
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Two great ways to cook apples 



Well-browned 
sauteed apples 
have the best 
flavor. Slice them 
thin so the insides 
cook in the time it 
takes the exteriors 
to brown. 



Saute apples for 
a quick and deli- 
cious topping for 
ice cream, cake, 
or crepes. The 
gingerbread at left is a 
perfect match for 
sauteed apples. But you 
can also serve sauteed 
apples with vanilla ice 
cream for a fantastic 
dessert that blows 
people away and yet is 
made in ten minutes. 
When sauteing apples, 
slice them thinly so 
they'll cook through on 
the inside in the time it 



takes the outside to turn 
golden brown. 

Sauteed Apples 

Yields enough to top 

1 cake, about 2 cups. 

3 Tbs. unsalted butter 

2 Tbs. sugar 

1% lb. apples (about 
4 medium), peeled, 
quartered, cored, and 
sliced Va inch thick 

In a large skillet, melt 
the butter and sugar. 
Increase the heat to 
medium high and add 
the apples; cook, toss- 
ing frequently, until 
browned, about 5 min. 



Reduce apples to 
make a versatile 
puree. Apple puree is 
easy to make, but it 
takes a few hours, so 
you might want to 
double or triple the 
recipe. It will keep in the 
freezer for months, and if 
the apples are really 
good, it's the best apple- 
sauce you'll ever taste. I 
like it on hot cereal and 
as a base for a sorbet, a 
fool, or a Bavarian 
cream. When cooking 
the apples, let them get 
good and brown; as 



their sugars caramelize, 
the puree develops a 
deep, toasty flavor. 

Apple Puree 

Yields about 1 cup. 

2V2 lb. apples (about 
6 medium), peeled, 
cored, and chopped 

1 to 2 Tbs. water 

In a heavy-based 
pan, cook the apples 
with the water over low 
heat, stirring often, until 
the fruit reduces to a 
slightly caramelized, 
thick puree, 1 V4 to 

2 hours. 



Apple Brown Betty 

The betty seems to bake taller when made with 
croissants, but most people are more likely to have 
day-old bread on hand than day-old croissants. 
Yields one 8-inch cake. 

4 cups %-inch pieces day-old bread, such as French 

or Italian, or day-old croissants 
1% lb. apples (about 4 medium), peeled, cored, 

quartered, and cut in 3 A-inch dice (to yield about 

4 cups) 

1 recipe Apple Puree (see sidebar above) 
V2 cup orange juice 
V2 cup plus 2 tsp. sugar 
2V2 tsp. ground cinnamon 
V3 cup raisins 

6 oz. (12 Tbs.) unsalted butter, melted 

Heat the oven to 350°R Butter and 
flour an 8-inch square or round cake pan. 




Line the bottom of the pan with kitchen parchment or 
waxed paper. 

In a large bowl, mix well with your hands the bread, 
apples, apple puree, orange juice, Vi cup of the sugar, 
2 tsp. of the cinnamon, the raisins, and all but about 
2 Tbs. of the melted butter. Press the mixture into the 
pan. Brush the top with the reserved melted butter and 
sprinkle with the remaining Vi tsp. cinnamon and 2 tsp. 
sugar. Bake until the top is golden and the sides are 
bubbling, about 1 hour and 5 min. Cool in 
the pan at least 1 hour. Loosen the sides 
with a knife. Turn it out onto a flat plate or 
cutting board and then flip it back onto a 
serving dish so that the golden top is 
upright. If it doesn't come out, heat the 
bottom of the pan (only if it's metal) on the 
stove until you hear sizzling, about 30 sec- 
onds, and then try again. Serve warm. 
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& Buying the best apple for baking 



Sierra Beauties 
(at right) are the 
author's favorite 
baking apples. If 

you like them, too, 
ask your market 
to stock them, as 
well as other less 
familiar varieties. 



Since apples are grown 
just about everywhere in 
the United States, it isn't 
difficult to find orchards 
and farmers' markets 
that feature apple vari- 
eties that you won't find 
at your average super- 
market. Talk to the apple 
sellers. Tell them you're 
looking for a baking 
apple, one that holds its 
shape well and has a 
good balance of acid 
and sugar. 

Tasting the apple is a 
good place to start, but 
your favorite baking 



apples will likely be dif- 
ferent from the ones you 
enjoy raw as a snack; 
they're generally more 
tart and less sweet. A 
low-acid, high-sugar 
variety, like Gala, is great 
fresh but becomes quite 
bland when baked. 
Rome Beauty, on the 
other hand, develops a 
more pronounced flavor 
when cooked. 

These varieties are 
considered good for 
baking: Baldwin, Cort- 
land, Golden Delicious, 
Gravenstein, Idared, Jon- 



agold, Mutsu (also called 
Crispin), Newtown Pip- 
pin, Northern Spy, Rhode 
Island Greening, Rome 
Beauty, York Imperial. 

Just as important as 
choosing apples that 
are good for baking is 
avoiding those that are 
not. These varieties 
are considered bad for 
baking: Gala, Jonathan, 
Mcintosh, Macoun (but 
good for pureeing), and 
Red Delicious. 

Then there are those 
apples that might hold 
their shape well but lack 



flavor, or that have flavor 
but fall apart. While 
there's general consen- 
sus about the best and 
the worst baking apples, 
these apples fall some- 
where in between: 
Braeburn, Empire, Fuji, 
and Granny Smith. 

Finally, experiment 
with those varieties that 
you may never have 
heard of but that come 
highly recommended by 
a grower. Never heard 
of Black Gilliflower? Me 
neither, but supposedly 
it's great for baking. 



Apple Crisp 

You can make individual crisps by dividing the filling 
and topping among six ramekins or individual gratin 
dishes. Serve with heavy cream or a scoop of vanilla 
ice cream. Serves six. 

FOR THE FILLING: 

2V2 lb. apples (about 6 medium), peeled, quartered, 

cored, and sliced to yield about 6 cups 
2 to 3 Tbs. sugar ^ 
1 A tsp. ground cinnamon 
1 Tbs. all-purpose flour 

FOR THE CRISP TOPPING: 

1 cup all-purpose flour 
5 Tbs. brown sugar 

2 Tbs. sugar 

V2 cup finely chopped nuts (I like pecans) 




4 oz. (8 Tbs.) unsalted butter, cut into small pieces 
and chilled 

Heat the oven to 350°F. 

To make the filling — In a 9-inch pie pan that's 
2 inches deep (or a similar baking pan), toss the 
apples with the sugar to taste, cinnamon, and flour. 
To make the topping — In a medium bowl, mix 
together all the topping ingredients with 
your fingers or a pastry cutter until small 
pebbly pieces of butter are distributed 
throughout the mixture. Sprinkle the entire 
mixture over the apples. Bake until the 
topping is golden and the fruit is bubbling 
and tender, about 1 hour and 1 5 min. for 
a large crisp and 1 hour for individual 
crisps. Cool slightly before serving. 
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Molding the dough around the apple eliminates 
trapped air. Gently press on the dough close to the 
mound of apples. 



A good seal keeps most off 
the apple juices in. Fold the 
bottom edge over the top and 
press to seal. 



Making turnovers assembly-line style. 

Each turnover gets half an apple and 
some flour, sugar, and cinnamon to create 
a pie-like filling. 




Flute ffor looks and security. The author 
prefers this scalloped edge to a forked 
edge because it holds this elastic dough 
together better. 



Apple Turnovers 

I also use this wonderful, flaky dough to make 
open-faced rustic tarts called galettes. If you don't 
want to make all of the turnovers at once, you can 
freeze some of the dough, well wrapped. Defrost in 
the refrigerator before rolling it out. Yields 8 large 
turnovers. 

10 oz. (2V4 cups) all-purpose flour 

1 tsp. sugar 
V2 tsp. salt 

6 oz. (12 Tbs.) unsalted butter, cut into small 

pieces and chilled 
V2 cup ice water 
About 3 Tbs. all-purpose flour 
About % cup sugar 

4 large apples (about 2 lb. total), peeled, halved, and 

cored; each half quartered lengthwise 
About 1 tsp. ground cinnamon 

2 Tbs. unsalted butter, melted 
Sugar for sprinkling 



In a mixing bowl, combine the 1 oz. 
flour, the 1 tsp. sugar, and the salt. Cut 
the butter into the flour mixture, using a 
pastry cutter or your fingers, until the 
butter bits are pea-size. (You can also use 
a food processor or a stand mixer, just be 
sure not to overmix the dough.) Add the 
water all at once and mix until the dough 




just comes together. Divide the dough and shape it 
into two disks. 

Cut each disk into quarters. With lightly floured 
hands, shape each quarter into a flat oval about 
3 inches long and 2 inches wide. Cover the ovals with 
plastic wrap and refrigerate for at least half an hour. 

Line two baking sheets with kitchen parchment. 
Heat the oven to 400°F. 

Flour a smooth work surface well. With a rolling 
pin, roll each piece of dough into a larger oval, 
approximately 10 inches long and 6 inches wide. 
The dough should be almost paper-thin. Brush off any 
excess flour. 

Spoon 1 tsp. flour and 1 tsp. sugar on one half of 
each oval. Reassemble half an apple on each pile of 
flour and sugar. Sprinkle 2 tsp. sugar and a pinch 
of cinnamon over the apple. 

Fold the other half of the oval over the apples so 
that it falls just shy of the edge of the bottom half. 
Fold the edge of the bottom half up over the edge of 
the top half and press to seal. Flute the 
edge as you would a pie (see the photo 
above). Brush the top of the turnovers 
with the melted butter and sprinkle with 
additional sugar. Bake until golden brown, 
45 to 50 min. Use a spatula to move the 
turnovers from the baking sheet to a cool- 
ing rack. These are best served warm but 
are also good at room temperature. 



Kathleen Stewart 
runs the Down- 
town Bakery in 
Healdsburg, 
California. ♦ 
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Basics 



Choosing 
and using 
vanilla beans 



If you want the purest, most intense 
vanilla flavor in your recipes, use whole 
vanilla beans rather than extract. The 
best-quality beans come from Mexico, 
Madagascar, and Indonesia. 

If you have a choice at the market, 
choose beans that are plump and pli- 
able. Squeeze the beans, if possible, to feel 
that they are dense, somewhat squishy 
and not at all brittle. Also give them a sniff 
if you can; the fragrance should be heady 
and unmistakably vanilla. Sometimes 
vanilla beans are speckled with a pale, 
whitish dust. This is simply crystallized 
vanillin — the substance that gives them 
their flavor — and is nothing to worry 
about. According to Penzeys Spices, the 
longer the bean, the better the flavor. 
Since fresh beans lose flavor and fragrance 
as they dry out, buy only what you need 
and shop at a market with good turnover. 

Store vanilla beans in an airtight 
container in a cool, dark space along 
with your other spices. The small glass 
cylinders that some beans come in are 
ideal for storage, but a zip-top bag or an 
empty spice jar can work, too. (Fold the 




bean in half to store; if it's too brittle to 
fold, it's old.) Properly stored, vanilla 
beans will keep for two to three months. 

The deepest vanilla flavor is found 
in the seeds — the dark, sticky pulp inside 
the bean. To extract the seeds, set the 
bean on a flat surface and follow the di- 
rections in the photos at right. Once 
you've extracted the seeds, there are a few 
ways to use them (and the scraped pod) : 

♦ Infuse a liquid with the bean and 
seeds. Drop the seeds and the scraped 
pod into warm liquid, such as scalded 
milk or cream, and leave them to infuse 
for at least 30 minutes and up to an hour. 
Strain the pod from the liquid (the tiny 
specks of vanilla seeds will remain) . Use 
the flavored liquid for your recipe. 

♦ Alternatively, add the scraped seeds 
directly to a batter. For example, add the 
seeds to the butter and sugar before 
creaming when making cookies. 



Use the dull side 
of the paring 
knife's blade to 
scrape the dark, 
moist pxilp from 
the bean. 



♦ Add a small piece of a split bean (no 

need to scrape first) to a savory stew at 
the beginning of cooking. This is espe- 
cially good in rich shellfish dishes or 
highly spiced meat dishes. 

It's hard to give an exact conversion for 
replacing vanilla extract with vanilla bean 
in a recipe because beans vary in intensity. 
As a guideline, however, a 2-inch piece of 
vanilla bean (halved and scraped) equals 
about 1 teaspoon of pure vanilla extract. 

Molly Stevens is a contributing editor to 
Fine Cooking. ♦ 
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Baking powder vs. baking soda 



Two common leavening agents 
— baking soda and baking 
powder — have similar names 
and similar roles, but they also 
have significant differences. 

Baking soda is a white 
soluble compound also known 
as sodium bicarbonate or 
bicarbonate of soda. It's ex- 
tremely alkaline and will spur a 
chemical reaction that pro- 
duces carbon-dioxide gas 
when mixed with an acid — or 
more simply, it creates bubbles 



that cause a batter to rise. In 
order for baking soda to pro- 
duce light, airy pancakes and 
muffins, the batter must have 
the correct amount of acidity 
(from buttermilk, yogurt, lemon 
juice, applesauce, vinegar, or 
honey, for example). If there 
isn't enough acidity in the bat- 
ter (if you substitute fresh milk 
for buttermilk, for instance), the 
baking soda won't be con- 
verted to carbon-dioxide gas. 
The resulting batter won't rise 




properly and 
the uncon- 
verted baking 
soda will leave behind an 
unpleasantly soapy taste. 

Baking powder performs 
on the same principle of 
creating carbon-dioxide gas 
bubbles to raise baked goods, 
but unlike baking soda, baking 
powder contains its own cata- 
lyst for this reaction. Baking 
powder contains both baking 
soda and an acid so that it can 



be mixed with any 
type of liquid and 
create its own 
bubble-producing reaction. 
Double-acting baking 
powder is the most common 
baking powder on the market. 
It contains two types of acid 
(usually cream of tartar and 
sodium aluminum sulfate), one 
that reacts when the batter is 
first moistened, and one that 
reacts later in the heat of the 
oven. — M.S. 
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FINE COOKING 



NOW AVAILABLE BY POPULAR DEMAND 



fine 

Cooking 

HARDBOUND EDITION 



fine 




Keep your favorite Fine Cooking 
articles and recipes in perfect 
condition for years to come! 

You asked for it, and here it is: the 1999 Fine Cooking 
hardbound edition presents all six 1999 issues (31-36) 
complete and in their original form, plus a comprehensive 
eight-page index to recipes, techniques, and ingredients. It's a 
great solution for those issues you lost or lent to friends and 
family. The durable cover with attractive silver stamping 

makes it an elegant 
addition to your 
permanent 
cookbook library 
At only $32.95, this 
hardbound 
edition also makes 
a thoughtful gift; 
order one for all 
your favorite 
cooks! 
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SeapRoasnngfor 
Crisp and Juicy Results 




PROD # 051001 
$32.95 +3.95 P&H 
(CT residents 
add 6% sales 
tax, Canadian 
residents add 
7% GST.) 



Enjoy over 700 pages of the 
most in-depth cooking 
information available anywhere. 



Call 1-800-888-8286 to 
order your copy today! 
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Basics 



crisper 
and bread with 
a 



Despite all the high-tech equipment in 
kitchen shops today, one of the best tools 
for making better bread and pizza is still 
the decidedly low-tech flat stone. A bak- 
ing stone (also called a pizza stone) is a ce- 
ramic tile made from natural clay that's 
been pressed into a dense, flat shape 
(round, square, or rectangular) and kiln- 
fired at extremely high temperatures. Like 
the bricks that line chimneys, baking 
stones retain and radiate heat while re- 
maining fireproof and resistant to warp- 
ing or cracking. Cooks put the stone on 
the lowest rack of the oven (or directly on 
the floor of a gas oven) to replicate the 
brick floor of a traditional baker's oven. 

There are three advantages to baking 
on a stone. First, when you're making 
breads and other leavened baked goods 




that need an initial push of heat to rise 
properly (called oven spring) , the hot sur- 
face of a stone provides a direct thrust of 
heat that the heated oven air can't. Sec- 
ond, in the case of doughs cooked directly 
on the hot stone, the stone's slightly 
porous surface draws moisture from the 
dough to produce a more defi nitive, crisp, 
and tasty bottom crust. At the same time, 
the stone disperses this moisture as steam, 
which promotes a lighter top crust. Finally, 
a thoroughly heated stone also provides a 
consistent source of radiant heat, despite 
fluctuations or hot spots in your oven. 

This final reason is why many cooks 
leave a stone in the oven full-time. While 
its effects won't be as dramatic on foods 
that aren't cooked on the stone, it will pro- 
mote a more even oven temperature. 




A stone heats up slowly and cools 
down just as slowly, so to get the best re- 
sults from your stone, put it in a cold 
oven, set the temperature, and wait for 
30 to 45 minutes (or wait until 20 min- 
utes after your oven reaches temperature) 
before baking on it. The thicker the stone, 
the longer it will take to heat up. 

Unglazed quarry tiles (pavers) can 
make fine baking stones. Sold at tile 
distributors, they're inexpensive and pro- 
vide a little more flexibility, but be sure to 
buy tiles that are unglazed and lead-free 
(the best guarantee is to buy American- 
made tiles, which are lead-free by law) . As 
for size, you'll need to leave at least 
1 Vi inches between the edges of the stone 
and the oven walls for air to circulate. 

— M.S. 



ChefsChoice 

Professional Food Slicer 





Professional Food Slicing At Home! 



Rugged metal construction 
Precise thickness control 
Powerful, whisper quiet motor 
Versatile stainless blade slices meat, 
cheese, bread, vegetables, fruit and more 

Larger food carriage capacity 



New easy to clean cantilever design 
Holds any size serving tray 

For the retailer nearest you, call: 

EdgeCraft 
(800) 342-3255 

(610) 268-0500 



1 999 EdgeCraft Corp. 825 Southwood Rd. Avondale, PA 1 931 1 www.edgecraft.com 

READER SERVICE NO. 1 



/-> fine 

Cooking 

New ideas... 
tested methods... 
great advice! 

All the great cooking you ever wanted 
is yours in Fine Cooking. Every issue 
gives you new foods, ingredients, 
recipes, processes, advice, ideas and 
step-by-step methods. 6 issues, 
$29.95, (U.S. & Canada, GST 
included) a year. Outside the U.S. 
$36, U.S. funds only . If at any time 
you aren't satisfied with Fine 
Cooking, we'll gladly refund your 
money in full. 

Subscribe Today, Risk Free. 

To order, call toll free 1-800-888- 
8286 and ask for operator W1078. 

Taunton 

MAGAZINES 

for fellow enthusiasts 
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Eden. Pantry of 



PASTA 



Crafted with care from the most 
sought after pasta- making grain 
in the world, nourished by rich, 
vital soil. The finest expression of 
traditional Italian pasta. Delicious, 
nutritious, whole grain goodness. 
The EDEN brand is your assurity 
of food purity and great and 
agreeable satisfaction guaranteed. 

Eden Organic Spaghetti Sauce, 
Pizza • Pasta Sauce and Extra 
Virgin Olive Oil ~ perfect 
accompaniments far the 
finest organic pasta. 



tlILN 

miri.ami ; 



Eton ' 





Eden, 



©2000 Eden Foods, Inc. 

701 Tecumseh Road • Clinton, Michigan 49236 
888-424-3336 • www.edenfoods.com 

Product of USA 




kanuit Vegetable Spirals 
Mixed Grain Spirals New! 
Tw isted Pair (ienrelli 
Kanuit Spaghetti 
Kamut Spirals 
Rye Spirals - biodynamic 
Whole (train 
biodynamic Spaghetti 
Thick Kluski Ribbons 
Parsley Garlic Spaghetti 
Parsley Garlic (Teste di Gallo 
Pesto ( ieinelli Twists 
Endless Tubes® Riga ton i 
Sesame Rice Spirals 
Spinach Spirals 
Spinach Ribbons 
Bell Pepper Basic Ribbons 
Extra Pine Pasta 
Erench Herb Ribbons 
Parsley Garlic Ribbons 
Pesto Ribbons 
Saffron Ribbons 
Vegetable Alphabets 
Vegetable Ribbons 
Vegetable Shells 
Vegetable Spirals 



Sources 





Q&A 

^^^^^ Happy Valley 
* | Ranch (913/B49* 
31 03 or happyval- 

ieyranch.com) sells 
cider presses from $299 to 
$579, along with many acces- 
sories. All Season's Homestead 
Helpers (800/649-9147) sells 
the Jaffrey Cider & Wine Press 
for $445. 

You can order malted barley 
flour from King Arthur Baker's 
Catalogue (800/827-6836 or 
kingarthurflour.com). Bob's 
Red Mill (800/553-2258, x224) 
also carries malted barley flour 
(20 oz.for $2.33). 

Silpat nonstick baking sheet 
liners are sold through many 
kitchen shops and catalogs, 
including A Cook's Wares (800/ 
915-9788 or cookswares.com), 



King Arthur (see left), and 
Fante's (800/443-2683). For 
other sources, or to find a store 
near you, call the manufacturer, 
Demarle, at 888/353-9726. 

AT THE 
MARKET 

For unusual strains 
of organic garlic, try « 
Filaree Farm (509/ 
422-6940) or La 
Terre Garlic Farm 
(800/909-2272 or laterregarlic. 
com). 
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THANKSGIVING 

Wooden tart tampers, which cost 
about $4, are often available at 
specialty baking stores, or else 
from A Cook's Wares (see 
left) or Bridge Kitchenware 
(800/274-3435 or bridgekitchen 
ware.com). 



To buy a specialty turkey, 
check your local market first. 
Many better grocery stores carry 
Bell & Evans turkeys. You can 
order free-range and organic 
turkeys from D'Artagnan (800/ 
327-8246) or order specialty 
turkeys on the web from Maple 
Lawn Farms (maplelawn.com) 
and WillieBird (williebird. 
com). Empire Kosher 
turkeys are sold in 
every state (see 
empirekosher.com for 
a store near you). 

CUTTING BOARDS 

Most kitchen shops and web 
sites offer a good selection of 
cutting boards. John Boos & 
Company (217/347-7701 or 
johnboos.com) makes a variety 
of cutting boards using only 
end- and edge-grain wood. 




J.K. Adams (800/451 -61 1 8 or 
jkadams.com) also makes end- 
grain cutting boards. The rubber 
Sani-tuff cutting board is stocked 
mostly by restaurant-supply 
stores; try J&S Kitchen Supply 
in New York City (212/ 
431-9112). The non- 
slip cutting board 
safety pad 
made by 
Griptex is sold 
nationally at kitchen 
and housewares stores. 

APPLE DESSERTS 

To order Sierra Beauties, call 
Gowan's Oak Tree in Philo, 
California, 707/895-3353. 

ARTISAN FOODS 

For more information on Bay 
Village Bakery, call 415/383- 
3832. 



WATER RESISTANT DIGITAL TIMER 



MODEL TM20 

NHMA BOOTH 1256-1 257 



Chrome & black color. 
Matte finish 
Continuous alarm — 
sounds until turned off 
Counts up and down from 
one sec. to 24 hours 
Clock with independent alarm 

CDN 1-800-338-5594 

email: info@cdnw.com 



READER SERVICE NO. 30 




If You Love To Cook 
You'll Love Our Store... 
And Our Web Site! 

www. wherecooksshop. com 



Caitlyn & Co. "Where Cooks Shop" 
2490 Trans Canada Highway 
Mill Bay, BC Canada VOR 2P0 

Toil-Free 1-888-556-6699 



"Your Canadian Source" 
Great exchange rates for 
our American customers. 




Micrbplane® Graters 

at if&wv neatest/ fine/ coo&uuvte> slaves. 




*?at i*i£atttuiiian> call- 

1-800-555-2767 

iuww>. t>Uctofilane<. c<mv 



READER SERVICE NO. 101 



READER SERVICE NO 23 
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FINE COOKING 



FROM THE TAUNTON PRESS 



Inspired recipes 
for flavorful meals 

The Potato Harvest Cookbook 

by 



POTACQ 

11 AK V K ST It H/kK^Wt 11 



Ashley Miller 

SOFTCOVER, 176 PAGES, 65 COLOR PHOTOS, 5 DRAWINGS, 
ISBN: 1-56158-246-8, PROD # 070369, $19.95 



The Onion Harvest Cookbook 

by Barbara Ciletti 

SOFfCOVER, 176 PAGES, 70 COLOR PHOTOS, 1 DRAWING, 
ISBN: 1-56158-245-X, PROD # 070370, $19.95 

"Strikingly illustrated. . . [The Onion 
Harvest Cookbook] is a fine guide to 
have on band/' 

— Rocky Mountain News 




Taunton Direct, Inc., 63 S. Main Street, 
P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 



To order, call 1-800-888-8286 operator W776, or order on our web site at www.tauntonplus.com 



See ad index on page 92 for reader service numbers. 



Cook's Market 



Tools & Equipment 
for the Professional Chef 
and the Cooking Enthusiast 



www.chefsupply.com 



Henckels, Global, & Wuslhof Cutlery Chef 
Uniforms Baking & Pastry 
Garnishing, Gadgets, Specialty Hems 

TOLL FREE 877-345-CHEF 



Knife Merchant 




BEST KITCHEN 
TOOLS 
BEST PRICES 

FREE CATALOG 

1-800 

714-8226 www. k nifemerchant.com 



SUMMER COWGIRL 
CREAMERY COLLECTION 

Bambina Mozzarella • Creme 
Fraiche • Cottage Cheese COWGIRL 
•MtTam Triple Cream CREAMERY 
• Olema Valley Round 

$ 4 8 Shipped anyu here in the US 

www.cowgirlcreamery.com 



POINT REYES STATION, CALIFORNIA 

415.663.9335 



Xl\ Earthy 
Delights 



Buvwhe'e^ 9 '^ ^ bU¥! 

9 W E SH.P ALL OVE* THE UA 



Award Winning 

Single Estate 

Coffees from 

New England's 

Premier 

Specialty 

Coffee Roaster 

Call for our 
Newsletter 
or visit us at 
www.armeno.com 

75 OTIS STREET 
NORTHBOROUGH, MA 01532 





Learn cooking and catering 



banquets, parties, more. Send or call today 

Free career literature: call 800-223-45 



_ Phone { )_ 

Zip 



Age_ 



Sen. of Gounnet Cooking/Catering, Dept. 
PCDI, 430 Technology Parkway, Norcross, GA 3uoak I 



Everybody Loves 

Raymond's Seasoning 

Raymond's Seasoning has no additives, 
preservatives or MSG. It adds unique flavor 
to any meat, seafood, vegetable, salad, etc. 
Original / Original no-salt / Hot / Hot no-salt 

www.ray mondsseasoning .com 
P.O. Box 733, Pompano Beach, FL 33061 

(954) 784-9655 
Visit our website for our current specials 




Kitchen Accessories Unlimited 

For oil your Kitchen Needs 



• Range Hoods 

• Potracks 

• Stools A Chairs 

■ Knobs A Handles 

■ Outdoor Grills 



Suspended Seating 
Butcher Block Countertops 
Stainless Steel Countertops 
Cabinet Storage Organizers 
Baker's Caris, Kitchen Worktables 



• The Whitehaus Collection -Luxury Sinks A Faucets. Chef A Culinary Equip 
1.800.667.8721 etc. etc, etc- 



www.kitchensource.org 



OCTOBER/NOVEMBER 2000 
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Cook's Market 



See ad index on page 92 for reader service numbers. 



British Groceries 

call for free catalog 
1-800-528-7767 
ivwiv.goocfivoocfs.com 



Bargain 
Books 

•Save up to 80% on recent publishers' 
overstocks. Plus, save on current books 
and best sellers! 

•Cookbooks galore, plus Gardening, 
Home Decor — over 60 subject areas. 

Free Catalog 
1-800-677-3483 

Edward R. Hamilton, Bookseller 

6264 Oak, Falls Village, CT 06031 -5005 

L. www.erhbooks.com/bds J 



Culinary Delights 
Of The Mediterranean 

SICILY. MALTA. CYPRUS 
TUNISIA SARDINIA 

Packages at Sicily s renowned 
"Cucina del Sole" Cooking School 

Special Group Tours 

Custom-tailored Culinary Holidays 

Call 1-800-742-4591 for a brochure 
or visit: www.ameliainternational.com 

Amelia 4fc 

CULINARY ADVENTURES 




SUPER-FRESH CHEESE CURDS 
also available: 

s4 qne&t ftft fat any otca&ttut! 



Kosher, All-Natural Honey, 

Organic Cheeses 
ROCK CHEESE & HONEY 
www.rockcheese.com 
800.421.7625 




Mouth Watering Selection of 

Fine International Food Products 

Delicious Authentic Italian 
Pastas, Cheeses, Rices & Sauces. 

Dry Sausage • Oil • Vinegar • Condiments • Jams • Cookies 
Gift Baskets 

1 ■800.386.9198 



www.pastacneese.com 



All Natural Pates and Charcuterie 
since 1975! 



Traditional pates and mousses, 
bloc de Foie Gras de Canard, 
vegetable and seafood terrines. 

Call us for your free catalog at 
l -800-LES-PATES (537-7283) 
www.3pigs.com 




^chocolate* * ballistic vinegars 



The best online 
marketplace for the 

highest quality specialty foods, 
ingredients and gifts 

C5)|efShi)p.c0m 

Eat Simpty, Eat Well! 

order online http://www.ChefShop.com 
call toll free 877.337.2491 
visit our shop 1435 Elliott Avenue West 
Seattle, Washington 98119 



Culinary 
Adventures 

Join us in Tuscany or Provence for an 
exceptional culinary vacation. Savor 
the pleasures of these historic regions 
while staying at a luxurious villa. 
Enjoy hands-on cooking classes, wine 
tasting, touring and much more... 

Rhode School of Cuisine 

Color Brochure 800.447.1311 



Tea Imports 



Purveyor of the World's Finest Teas 

1-800-234-8327 

U'lVlV. Hf* to Hfril.L-OWl 



Frrt catalog I tiling 
over 320 varkeUca of 
ganirn-rrr*h. loose '.ci 



231 South St. » Hopkinton. MA 1 748 j 
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~ P ^TOOLS & SKILLS 

Featuring Kitchenware & 
Cooking Classes 

Perrysburg, OH 
(800) 288-6617 
www.kitchentoolsandskills.com 

Serving your kitchenware needs with 
All-Clad, Calphalon.Chantal, 
Chef's Choice, Kaiser Bakeware, 
LamsonSharp, LeCreuset. 



Monks' Blend Coffee, Tea, 
(and so forth) 

tel. 805.962.9855 - fax 805.962.4957 
www . m o u n t-cal vary .org 



/* £s.P/^* America's finest 
v^^nelo./ specialty cheeses 
Shipped direct 
from the farm. 



Shop at www.chevre.com 

or call toll-free 877 J77.3900 
Both cow & goat milk specialty cheeses 




World's Largest 
Inventory! 

China, Crystal, A 
Silver & Collectibles/ 

•Old&New 

• 125,000 Patterns 

• 6 Million Pieces 

• Buy & Sell 
Call for FREE lists. 

Replacements, Ltd 

PC) Box 26029, Greensboro, NC 27420 Ik-pr FK 



1 -800 HI il'IAC \ ( 1-800 "\V~- 522 5) 



[ wu-it:rvpUtc*-mvnts.tttm \ 
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Cook's Market 



Wine Rack 

COMPANY 



Quality Wine Cellars 
& 

Wine Accessories 



GREAT GIFT IDEAS 

Handcrafted Wooden Wine Racks 
Custom Wine Cellars Wine Rack Kits 
Free Cellar Design Service & Morel 
Visit Our On-Line Catalog 
WWW.WINERACKS.COM 
Call Toll Free 888. 687. 2517 



Great News! 



s-> fine 

UbOKING 

is now online. 

Come visit our web site. 



www.finecooking.com 



asm 

school of fine cooking 

Food and Wine Career Program, including four months of 
study in Colorado. Prance and Italy. Home Cook Programs. 
PLEASE CALL 303-308-9300 OR VISIT USATWWW.C00KSTREET.COM 



Slipcases for your 
Fine Cooking back issues. 



Store more than a year's worth of copies in red cases 
embossed in gold. Only $8.95 each plus postage and 
handling. Quantity discount available. 
Toorder,call 1-800-888-8286. Taunton Direct, Inc., 
P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 



Cooking in Europe with Chef John Wilson 

Normandy & Provence, France & Tuscany, Italy 
Daily cooking classes, excursions, accomodations 
and most meals. Call for brochure/visit our website. 
1 -888-636-2073 * www.culinaryvacationsinc.com 



Exclusive - ITALY 

for food & wine lovers 

Cooking - Wine Tours 
Bicycling - Walking 
Villa rental 



Call: 888/287-8733 travelingtoitaty.com 




SPICES • TEAS • COFFEES 
SPECIALTY ITEMS 



RAFAL 
SPICE 

COMPANY 



FREE 70 PAGE 

CATALOG 
1 800 228-4276 

(313) 259-6373 



2521 RUSSELL STREET 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48207 
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Constitution Lobster 
Seafood & Clambakes 




• Fresh Fish & Shellfish • Wholesale or Retail 

• Live Lobsters ' Gift Certificates Available 

• Clambake Packages • Order Online 

• Shipped Over night from Boston 

Check out our website at 
www.lobsterckmbakc.com for great recipes 

1-888-767-1776 

TTTTTTTTTTTTT^ 




Q^^GNAINI. 
Italy's Original Wood-Fired Oven 

To! I Free: 888 8 87-7206 vrww.m ugnai n t .co m 



European Couverture 
Valrhona, Callebaut, Schokinag 

1-800-783-4116 
www.chocoIatebysparrow.com 
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ASSOUL1NE 



\Wvl our 



.800.521.4491 



Thf Cwiar & Delicacies Storf 





Award winning and 


mil 1 1 


distinctive gourmet 


ti a Ann 


foods and gift baskets. 


* WW 


Give and enjoy the best! 


I UUm) 


www.ffgc.com 


Gourmef Club 


or 1-800-576-3548 



FINE FOODS 

A part of the proceeds go to assist 
monasteries thoughout the world 
under the Rule of St. Benedict. 

www.monksown.com 



MADISON'S STEAKS T 

Gourmet selections of CERTIFIED 
ANGUS BEEF™ products, 
Tender • Juicy • Hand-Trimmed 
Air Delivered Freshness 

1-800-488-5087 

Free Product Brochure • www.madisonsteaks.com 




KitchenJEmporium.com 

"An Online Emporium 
of Kitchen Items" 

888-858-7920 



a* 



Lam (hittk h 



Premier Offer 

2-8oz Bison IA Strip Steaks 
2-8oz Elk IA Strip Steaks 
2-8oz Ostrich IA Fillets 
4-1 /41b. Ostrich Burgers 

$99.00 

Save 15% off catalog prices 
1 -800-398-28 1 5 www.iowaboe.com 



OCTOBER/NOVEMBER 2000 
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Chestnuts 



• 3 lbs. Fresh Oregon Colossals 
• Chestnut Knife • Recipes 

$29.95 

hid. shipping and handling 

CALL: 503.625.1248 fax: 503.625.1937 

u^vw.chestnutsonline.com/laddhill 

Ladd Hill Orchards 

SHERWOOD, OREGON 



Barrington Software Incorporated 
COOKENPRO RECIPE SOFTWARE 

• Fun and Easy 

• Import Recipes 

• Nutrition Analyzer 

Order online at www.cooken.com . 
Call toll free 888-394-0047 



Hess Mountains Must*^ 




Mil KM ET MUSTARDS 

HOME OF "MILLENNIUM CHAMPAGNE MUSTARD" 
AND FOUR OTHER FABULOUS FLAVORS!! 
PLEASE CALL 1-888-278-3376 FOR A FREE CATALOG 
RR2, BOX 2846 HALLSTEAD PA 1 8822 kbutton@epix.net 




E> O U N D 

Fresh lobster and native shellfish 
shipped directly to your kitchen 
from the Coast of Maine. 

www.trentonbridgelobster.com 
207-667-2977 



SpecialTeaS 



www. specialteas.com 



Searching the Wo rid for 

the Finest Teas™ 

amazing variety of 
Gourmet tastes, Aromas 
Guaranteed Fresh and Delicious 
BEAurtFUL Functional Teaware /Gifts 

Call 1-888-enjoy-tea or 
visit our informative website 



IS* 



Kosher. Organic. Spicy. 
Sugar-free. Jalapeno. 

And you thought 
you knew ketchup! 

Discover a new world of flavor! 



1-877-6CATSUP 
www.ketchupworld.com 



£rnftsmanship sinre 1875 



Now, Arcos Cutlery's award winning 
Saeta series is available to America's 
discerning cooks. 

Forged stainless steel Sleek, rivet-free 
design with bolster-less edge Sets & 
open stock • Lifetime warranty 



BP Trading Co. 

bptrading@hotmail.com 



www.bptradingco.com 
877.825.1036 to "- free 



Worldwide Cooking Vacations 



♦ Irish Brewery Tour 

♦ Senegal Cooking Adventure 

♦ Scottish Highland Tea 



• Titanic Historical Tour 

• French Wine Country Tour 

• Magical Mystery Tour 



Culinary Nomads 

Tol Free 1(877) 94Nomad vv\\w -cuSTwrynomads.com 



100% PURE KOMI COFFEE 



DIRECT FROM FARM TO YOU 

077-329-0005 

for Toil Free Mail Orders 
www.konostar.com 




tar 

from Hit 



THE FINEST COOKWARE 



a cook's wares 



Best Products, Prices, Service 
Since I981 

FREE CATALOGUE 

800-915-9788 
www. cookswares. com 

National 
Cuisinart & KitchenAid Store 



SAVINGS UP TO 40% 

All-Clad, Cuisinart, Calphalon, 
Mauviel, Sitram, Demeyere, Look, 
Bourgeat, Le Creuset Pans. 
WQsthof, Henckels, Lamson, 
Sabatier, Schaaf, Global, 
Messermeister, Kyocera Knives. 
KitchenAid, Cuisinart, Waring, 
Krups Appliances. Kaiser, 
Chicago Metallic, Calphalon 
Bakeware. Chocolate, Spices, 
Oil, Cookbooks, Utensils. 
Much more. Over 4,000 items. 



For gift giving this holiday, 
Skip the fruitcake. 
Give gourmet! 
www. cyber cucina. com 



CORIAN*^ 
essentials 




Cutting & Serving Boards, For a retailer nearest you 

Cheese Domes, Knife Block, Call 1 -800-21 7-7249 

Paper Towel Holders, Spoon or visit our website 

Rest, & Kitchen Carts www.essentialproducts.com 




BARI OLIVE OIL 

"Expert The EacapMonal* 
Manufacturers di Colrfornio Exlro Virgin Olive Oil 
& D**Ofmo Sun Dried Tomatoes 
Grll Pocks For Ml Occasions 
01 Toi Free Rwr* i 877-638-3626 

www co oiivertimfg com 
Producing Quality tor over 50 yts i 
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FRANCIS I & SAVANNAH 

Brand New Sterling Silver 
by Reed & Barton Silversmiths 
4 pc. 5 pc. 
FRANCIS I $127 $163 
SAVANNAH $135 $169 
Over 4000 patterns of active 
& discontinued sterling 
patterns, estate or new - 
at very affordable prices. 

730 N. Indian Rocks Rd * 
Belleair Bluffs, FL 33770 
(800)262-3134 
(727)581-6827 
FAX:(727) 586-0822 
www.silverqueen.com 



CALL 
FOR FREE 
CATALOG 



WE ALSO 

BUY 
STERLING 



Simply the Best Albacore Tuna 

Taste the difference quality makes. Hand caught and 
packed. YOU'LL LOVE IT, GUARANTEED/ Our tuna 
is Rich in good OMEGAS, vitamins and minerals. 
No oil or water added. Just its own natural juices. 
Catch of the Sea, Inc. 503-662-357 S. Order info and 

FREE recipes at www.catchofsea.com 



shop online for commercial 
cooking supplies @ 

bowerykitchens.com 



GOURMET SPICES 

ORDER OVER THE INTERNET 

www.spicethyme.com 

BULK OR PACKAGED 
AMEX/VISA/M.C. 



Reach your best potential 
customers in Fine Cooking's 
Cook's Market. 

For details, call: 
1-800-926-8776, ext 531. 

/~> fine 

Cooking 

FOR PEOPLE WHO LOVE TO COOK 
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FINE COOKING 



See ad index on page 92 for reader service numbers. 



Cook's Market 
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NOOK 

www.cooksnook.com 
1-888-557-8761 
Gourmet Foods, Gifts for Your Kitchen 

Exceptional Products, Personalized Service, Shipping Worldwide 



Scanpan 2001+ Cookware 
Smoked Northwest Seafood 
Coffee, Tea, Chai 
Messermeister Cutlery 
Sauces, Salsas, Marinades 



And much much more- 



Cooking Planks 

Kitchen Gadgets 

Jams, Jellies, Marmalade 

Soups, Chilis, Chowders 

Oils, Vinegars & Vinaigrettes 



AG A Cookers 



All cast iron contruction for better 
tasting food. 1\vo sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16 page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers 

90-6109 lowerBaraettHill 

Middlesex, VT 05602 • 802-223-3620 
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Publish Your 
Cookbook 

for a FREE step-by-step 
cookbook kit call: 
800-445-6621, ext. 9710 




Y- many options ^\ ideal for families, schools, 
to customize 



idk written sales 
* guarantee 



churches & organizations 

raise thousands 
of dollars 



cookbooks 

You supply the recipes 
by morris press and we'll do the rest!™ 



smoker 



& 



www. smokeybay . com 

DELUXE SMOKED OYSTERS 

to order visit our web site or call toll free: 

1.877.676.6539 



Our finest Oysters marinated and Alder wood smoked. 
All natural. Various flavors to choose from. 
Packaged in a gold foil pouch. Non perishable. Easily shipped to you. 
flttuKL, ftjtt, jlhwuiKtt Smokey Bay, BC Canada 



Since 1868. Award Winning Vanilla, Cinnamon & Pepper. 
Gounnet herbs & spices plus much more. 
Free Catalog 877-668-4948 
email watkins-howes@juno.com 
1519 Oak Hills Road SW, Bemidji, MN 56601 



Robert Parker's Wine CD-Rom 

Thousands of tastings, a unique visual | 
wine cellar manager & an interactive 

guide to wines on the Internet 
www: winetech.com ■ 1-800-726-7089 



An Outdoor Wot? Wnat a Great |dea! 

|t J s perfect for the backward gourmet! 
With l25,OOObtus 
~J~he ^)\zAcr can 
whip up spicu, fajitas, 
tender-crisp stir-frij, 
b ackened redfish, fantastic 
mbalaija and more! 
ou'll botti be a big hit at 
your next coolcout! for 
more info or to QrAcr 

Call i-aaa-5TiRrRY 

www.thesizzler.com 
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Quick I Easy* 



Reduce/Expand Recipes Easily 

Having difficulty reducing/expanding 
your favorite recipes? Now a quick & 
simple, no arithmetic , chart to reduce 
from 12 to 1 or expand 1 to 12. 

(Everything in between) 
Send Check or M.O. for $4.95, 
Plus $1.00 for S.H. 
P.O. Box 584. Whitewater, Wl 53190 
1-800-898-4628 
rrioa@idcnet.com 
http://reciperesearch.com 



Lacanche 

a serious French range for serious chefs. 




Profess iona I Home Kitchen* 

800-570-CHEF www.Ucjnche.com 
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VacMaster SYP-S 

Affordable Commercial Vacuum Packaging 
Only $539 

>• Extend Shell' Life > 4 mil Heavy Duty Freezer Bags 

>■ Prevent Freezer Burn are Boilahle and Mierowavablc 

>• Lower Food Costs > Made in the USA 

> Buy Food at Volume Prices > USDA, ETL Approved 
For a free catalog and suggested uses, 
call 1-800 821-7849, ext. 14 
Fax 816-761-0055 S * S539 + S/H 



The Internet Kitchen 

www. your-kit chen .com 
Toll Free: 888-730-0199 



WUSTHOF Cutlery 25% Off List 
FREE Shipping and Re-sharpening 

Your source for quality products 
and great service. 




TIENDA.COM 

Authentic Foo4 from Spain 
Paprika, Cborizo, Jaroon, 
Manchego an4 More. 

Free Catalog - 888 4-72 1022 



Classifieds 



The CLASSIFIED rate is $6.00 per word with a 
minimum ad of 15 words. Payment must accompany 
order. Please send to: Fine Cooking, Advertising 
Production, Post Office Box 5506, Newtown, CT 
06470-5506. The deadline for the December Janu- 
ary 2001 issue is September 15, 2000. 

SET YOUR TABLE - Directory of dealers and 
matching services for discontinued pattern dinner- 
ware, glassware, and flatware. FREE on internet - 
http://wwwsetyourtable.com. (800) 600-2127. 

KNAPTON HILL RECIPES. Easy and elegant. $5. 
SASE to: PERS, PO Box 567, Golden, CO 80402. 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your 
food-related small business. Grants/loans to 
$800,000. Free recorded message: 
(707) 448-0270. (FY8) 

LET BARRON'S SILVER CLINIC Re-tin your 
coppercookware. 1880 Kentucky Ave., Winter 
Park, FL 32789. (407) 645-0220. 

FRESH TROUT All natural boneless Idaho rain- 
bow trout. Call us at (208) 733-4263 or visit 
www.healthytrout.com 

FREE CATALOG: Spices, tea, potpourri, herbs, 
extracts, essential/fragrance oils. West: 800-227- 
4530, East: 800-316-7965. www.sfherb.com 

PRESENT QUALITY KITCHEN TOOLS 

through in-home demonstrations. Independent 
Director Karan Radcliffe with THE PAMPERED 
CHEF* (800) 289-0920. 

ALL NATURAL GOURMET ANGUS BEEF. 

Corn-fed dry-aged 28 days. Unmatched tenderness 
and flavor. New Mexico ranch-raised. 1-877-500- 
2333. www.naturalgourmetbeef.com 



OCTOBER/NOVEMBER 2000 
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Advertisers' Index/Web Directory 



For more information from advertisers, use reader service card inside back cover. For quick access to their websites, go to the Index to 
Advertisers at www.finecooking.com 



AHuorHcar 


Reader 
Service 
No. 


Web Address 


Page # 


AHv/jarricjar 
nuvci UdCi 


Reader 
Service 
No. 


WW tSW Mvlvll 


Page # 


A Cook's Wares 

A Kitchen Emporium 

Aga Cookers 

AGA-Rayburn 

Alain &. Marie Lenotre 

All-Clad Metalcrafters, Inc. 


19 
28 

124 

97 

85 


www . cookswares . com 
www.kitchenemporium.com 

www. ag a-cookers. com 

www.lenotre~alain-marie.com 

www.allclad.com 


p. 90 
p. 89 
p. 91 
p. 25 
b 25 
p. 21 


Gevalia Kaffe 

The Good Cook 

Goodwood's British Market 

Gourmet Mushroom Products 

Hida Tool Co. 

The Internet Kitchen 


119 

145 
114 
92 
112 


www.gevalia.com 

www.g oodwoods.com 
www.gmushrooms.com 
www.hildatool.com 
www.your-kitchen.com 


p. 29 
p. 18 
p. 88 
p. 7 
p. 16 
p. 91 


All Things Ginger 
Amelia Tours 
Armeno CofVee Roasters 
Asopos Valley Olive Oil 
BP Trading Co. 
Banton 


102 

90 

12 

116 

51 

149 


www.gingerpeople.com 

www.ameliainternational.com 

www.armeno.com 

www.asoposvalley.com 

www.bptradingco.com 


p. 88 
p. 88 
p. 87 
p. 21 
p. 90 
p. 12 


Iowa BOE 

Iowa BOE 

John Boos & Co. 

KetchupWorld.com 

The King Arthur Flour Co. 

Kitchen Conservatory 


136 
141 
126 
135 
1 25 
98 


www.iowaboe.com 

www.iowaboe. com 

www.johnboos.com 

www. ketchup world . com 

www.kingarthufflour.com 

www.kitchenconservatory.com 


p. 15 
p. 89 
p. 37 
p. 90 

b 9 

v- 7 

p. 38 


Bari Olive Oil 
Bar nie's Coffee &Tea 
Barrington Software 
Batdorf &. Bronson Roasters 
Black Dog Brands 
Bowery Kitchen Supply 


80 

22 

108 

40 

43 

9 


www.ca-oliveoilmfg.com 
www.barniescoffee.com 
www. cooken . com 
www.batdorf.com 
www.theblackdog .com 
www. bowerykitchens. com 


p. 90 
p. 38 
p. 90 
p. 11 
b 19 

V- 1 7 

p. 90 


Kitchen Source 
Kitchen Tools & Skills 
KitchenAid 
Knife Merchant 
Kona Star Farms 
Kuhn-Rikon 


133 

71 

64 

15 

66 

48 


www.kitchensource.org 

www.kitchentoolsandskills.com 

www.kitchenaid.com 

www.knifemerchant.com 

www.konastar.com 

www.kuhnrikon.com 


p. 87 
p. 88 
p. 32-33 
p. 87 
p. 90 
p. 11 


The Bowl Mill 
Bridge Kitchenware 
The British Shoppe 
Brown Institute 
CcUtlyn ySl Co* 
Cajun Power Sauce 


8 

99 
61 
1 01 
123 


www. bowlm i 1 1 . com 
www.bridgekitchenware.com 
www.thebritishshoppe.com 
www.culinary-bi.com 

ya/vaaa/ vA/Koro/^r\r\LccKr\r^ mm 
www. wi itji cbuurooi lup.bui 1 1 

www.ca junpowersauce . com 


p. 21 
p. 19 
p. 91 
p. 31 
p. 86 
P- 3 


Kuhn-Rikon 
LaCucina Rustica 
Lacanche Ranges 
Ladd Hill Orchards 
Land O Lakes, Inc. 
Land O' Lakes, Inc. 


49 

94 

29 

36 

1 53 

152 


www.kuhnrikon.com 
www.cybercucina.com 
www.lacanche.com 
www.chestnutsonline.com/laddhill 

WW W.I dl KJUIdlVco.OUl 1 1 

www.landolakes.com 


p. 39 

p. 90 

p. 91 

p. 90 

h 77 
p. 1/ 

p. 41 


California School of 

Culinary Arts 
California Wine Club 
Catch Of the Sea, Inc. 
Caviar Assouline 
Ceramica 18 


21 
118 
88 
4 


www.calchef.com 

www.cawineclub.com 

www.catchofsea.com 

www.caviarassouline.com 

www.ceramica-italia.com 


p. 26 
p. 3 
p. 90 
p. 89 
p. 11 


Le Cordon Bleu International 
Madison's Steaks 
Madison's Steaks 
Magic Seasoning Blends 
Microplane 
Monk's Blend Coffee 


55 
151 
150 
3 

23 
128 


www.cordonbleu.net 

www.madisonsteaks.com 

www.madisonsteaks.com 

www.chefpaul.com 

www microplane com 

www.mount-calvary.org 


p. 39 
p. li 
p. 89 
p. 35 
p. 86 
p. 88 


Chantal Cookware Cor 
Chateau Julien Wine Estate 
Cheese Box 
Chef's Choice Cutlery 
Chef's Choice Slicer 
Chef's Choice Tea Mate 


65 
91 
33 
25 
1 

26 


www.chantalcookware.com 
www.chateaujulien.com 

www. edg ecraf t .com 
www. edg ecraf t . com 
www.edgecraft.com 


p. 39 
p. 31 
p. 26 
p. 31 
p. 84 
p. 36 


MonksOwn Limited 
Mugnaini Imports 
Nothing To It 
Parker, Inc. 

P3St3ChcCSCCOrn 

Peter Kump's Cooking School 


140 
56 

37 

100 

111 


www.monksown.com 
www.mugnaini.com 
www.nothingtoit.com 
ww w.pa rker-g ri 1 1 . com 

ya/vaaa/ nactaphooQO pnm 
www. paoldU it?t?ot?.Vj*Jl 1 1 

www. newyorkcul inary.com 


p. 89 
p. 89 
p. 22 
p. 19 
p. 88 
p. 3 


Chef's Choice Waffle Pro 
The Chef's Store 
Chef's Supply 
ChefShop.com 
Chesapeake Bay Gourmet 
Chocolate by Sparrow 


2 

42 

130 

53 

24 

58 


www.edgecraft.com 

www.chefstore.com 

www.chefsupply.com 

www.chefshop.com 

www. cbgourmet.com 

www. chocolatebysparrow.com 


p. 17 
p. 23 
p. 87 
p. 88 
p. 21 
p. 89 


Pickles, Peppers, Pots &. Pans 
Pompeian Olive Oil 
Rafal Spice Co. 
Raymond's Seasoning 
Razor Edge Systems 
Recipe Research Institute 


139 

60 

32 

117 
13 


www.p4online.com 

www.razoredgesystems.com 
www. reciperesearch . com 


p. 25 
P- 7 
p. 89 
p. 87 
p. 26 
p. 91 


Classifieds 

Clearwater Fine Foods 
Component Design NW, Inc. 
Constitution Lobster 
Cook Street 

Cookbooks by Morris Press 


115 

30 

72 

57 

16 


www.clearwater.ca 
www.cdnw.com 
www.lobsterclambake.com 
www. cookst reet . com 
www.morriscookbooks.com 


p. 91 
p. 35 
p. 86 
p. 89 
p. 89 
p. 91 


Replacements Ltd. 
Rhode School of Cuisine 
Rock Cheese &. Honey 
RosIeUSA 

School of Gourmet Cooking 
Shah Trading Co. 


6 

67 

113 

39 

143 

93 


www. replacements.com 

w ww.rockch eese . com 
www. rosleusa. com 

www.shahtrading .com 


p. 88 
p. 88 
p. 88 
p. 36 
p. 87 
p. 88 


Cooking.com 
Cooks' Nook 
Copper Products of Italy 
Cowgirl Creamery 
Crab Broker 
Cuisinart Inc. 


44 

78 

75 

105 

96 

121 


www.cooking.com 

www. cooksnook . com 

www.cpi_ins.net 

www.cowgirlcreamery.com 

www.crabbroker.com 

www.cuisinart.com 


p. 95 
p. 91 
p. 16 
p. 87 
b 7 
p. 13 


Shallot Emporium 
The SilverQueen 
Simply Seafood 
TheSizzler 
Smokey Bay Seafood 
SpecialTeas, Inc. 


34 
31 
83 
70 
89 
82 


www.gourmetshallots.com 

www.silverqueen.com 

www.simplyseafood.com 

www.thesizzler.com 

www.smokeybay.com 

www. specialteas. com 


p. 12 

p. 90 

p. 11 

p. 91 

b 91 
p. yi 

p. 90 


Cuisinart Inc. 
Culinary Nomads 
Culinary Techniques 
Culinary Vacations, Inc. 
Cutlery Express 
Cynthia's Chocolates, Inc. 


134 

59 

86 

137 

106 

138 


www.cuisinart.com 

www.culinarynomads.com 

www.culinarytechniques.com 

www.culinafyvacationsinc.com 

www.cutleryexpress.com 

www.cynthiaschocolates.com 


p. 21 

p. 90 
p. 35 
p. 89 
b 35 
p. 3 


Spice Thyme 
Sullivan College 
Sumeet Centre, Inc. 
Sunrise Gourmet Foods 
Sur La Table 
Taunton Plus 


107 

50 

27 

95 

122 


www. spi cet hy m e.com 

www.sullivan.edu 

www.sumeet.net 

www.sunrisegourmet.com 

www.surlatable.com 

www.tauntonplus.com 


p. 90 
p. 17 
p. 18 
p. 11 

b 1 7 
p. 1 / 

p. 87 


DiBruno Bros. House of Cheese 

Divine Delights 

EarthStone Wood-Fire Ovens 

Earthy Delights 

Eden Foods, Inc. 

Edward Hamilton Bookseller 


73 

120 

14 

147 

79 

110 


www.dibruno.com 

www.earthstoneovens.com 
www.earthydelights.com 
www. ed enf oods . com 
www.erhbooks . com/bds 


p. 35 
p. 35 
p. 19 
p. 87 
p. 85 
p. 88 


Tienda.com 

Trenton Bridge Lobster Pound 
Trois Petits Cochons, Inc. 
Trudeau 
Twinings Tea 
USPCA Inc. 


142 

74 

45 

129 

103 

35 


www.tienda.com 

www.trentonbridgelobster.com 

www.3pigs.com 

www.twinings.com 
www. uspca . com 


p. 91 
p. 90 
p. 88 
P- 7 

b 2 
p. i. 

p. 23 


EmileHenryUSA 
Enclunie Design Products, Inc. 
Endless Mountain Mustards 
Essential Products 
Falk Culinair 

rancy roods Gourmet Club 


38 

144 

87 

54 

109 

148 


www.emilehenryusa.com 
www.enclume.com 

www.essentialproducts.com 

www.falkculinair.com 

www.ffgc.com 


p. 19 
p. 3 
p. 90 
p. 90 
p. 18 
p. 89 


Upton Tea Imports 
Vac Master 
Vita-Mix 81 
Watkins 

Western Culinary Institute 
Westfield Farm 


69 
20 

47 
11 
5 


www.uptontea.com 

www.vitamix.com 

www.westernculinary.com 
www.chevre.com 


p. 88 
p. 91 
p. 31 
p. 91 
p. 22 
p. 88 


Fine Cooking 

Hardbound Edition 
The Flying Noodle 
Fortuna's Sausage Co. 
Gabriele's Travels to Italy 
Game Sales International Inc. 


52 
77 
68 
62 


www.finecooking.com 
www. f ly i ng nood 1 e . com 
www.soupy.com 
www.cookinginitaly.com 
www.gamesalesintl.com 


p. 83 
p. 12 
p. 35 
p. 89 
p. 38 


The Wine Rack Co. 
Wine Technologies, Inc. 
World of Cheese 
Wusthof - Trident of America 
Zyliss USA 
Zyliss USA 


76 
7 

127 
84 
146 
46 


www.wineracks.com 

www.winetech.com 

www.worldofcheese.com 

www.zylissusa.com 
www.zylissusa.com 


p. 89 
p. 91 
P- 3 
p. 23 
p. 16 
p. 25 
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RECIPES 

COVER RECIPES 

Maple-Bacon Glazed Turkey with 
Wild Rice # Cornbread Stuffing & 
Bourbon Gravy, 45 

Shrimp with Cocktail Sauce & 
Cilantro Pesto, 44 

Trioof Tartlets, 47 

APPETIZERS 

Green Chile & Cheese Quesadilla, 94 
Lemon-Pepper Cheese Coins, 44 
Marinated Olives, 45 
Shrimp with Cocktail Sauce & 
Cilantro Pesto, 44 

BREADS & ROLLS 

Classic Dinner Rolls, 28 
Cornbread, 46 

DESSERTS, CAKES & 
PASTRY 

Apple Brown Betty, 79 
Apple Crisp, 80 
Apple Puree, 79 
Apple Turnovers, 81 



Butterscotch-Topped Gingerbread 
with Sauteed Apples, 78 

Cinnamon Chrysanthemums, 7 1 

Doughs: 

Basic Tart, 62 

Sour Cream & Potato Sweet, 7 1 

Sweet Tartlet, 47 
German Butter Cake, 71 
Pastry Cream, 7 3 
Russian Chocolate Braid, 71 
Sauteed Apples, 79 
Tartlets: 

Gingery Cranberry-Pear, 47 

Pecan, 48 

Pumpkin, 48 

MAIN DISHES 

Fish/Shellfish 

Individual Timbales of Sole & 
Scallop Mousseline with 
Chive Beurre Blanc, 67 

Salmon, Mushroom & Dill 
Quiche, 63 
Meat 

Beef Ragu Chiantigiana, 55 
Calabrese Pork Ragu, 54 



Poultry 

Maple-Bacon Glazed Turkey with 
Wild Rice & Cornbread Stuffing & 
Bourbon Gravy, 45 

Vegetable 

Alsatian Onion Tart, 63 
Asian Marinated Portabella 

"Steak," 58 
Cabbage, Leek & Bacon Tart, 64 
Green Chile & Cheese Quesadilla, 94 
Portabella "Pizzas": 

with Pancetta with Onions, Sage & 
Parmesan 59 

with Sausage with Olives, Sun- 
Dried Tomatoes & Cream 59 

with White Beans with Rosemary, 
Tomatoes & Fontina, 59 
Roasted Portabella & Garlic 

Sandwich, 58 
Sherry-Braised Portabellas with Sage 

& Linguine, 59 
Spinach & Goat Cheese Quiche, 64 

PASTA & RICE 

Beef Ragu Chiantigiana, 55 
Calabrese Pork Ragu, 54 
Sherry-Braised Portabellas with Sage 
& Linguine, 59 



SAUCES, CONDIMENTS 
& SEASONINGS 

Apple Puree, 79 
Bourbon Gravy, 45 
Chive Beurre Blanc, 67 
Cilantro Pesto, 44 
Cocktail Sauce, 44 
Pastry Cream, 73 

SIDE DISHES 

Olive-Oil Braised Collards, 47 

Sweet Potatoes with Horseradish, 46 

Vegetable Compotes: 

Cabbage-Apple Compote, 50 
Eggplant & Zucchini Compote, 50 
Fennel & Onion Compote, 5 1 

Wild Rice & Cornbread Stuffing, 45 

TOOLS & EQUIPMENT 

Cutting boards, 74-75 
Quiche dishes & tart pans, 60 
Tartlet tamper, 47-48 
Timbale molds, 66 

SOURCES 

See p. 86 



Nutrition Information 



Recipe (analysis per serving) 


Page 


Calories 
total from fat 


Protein 
((7/ 


Carb 


zoiai 


Fats (g) 
sat mono poly 


Choi 
(mg) 


Sodium 
(mg) 


Fiber 

(n\ 

\9> 


Notes (per 

serving unless noted 


Classic Dinner Rolls 


28 


200 


70 


5 


29 


8 


4 


2 


1 


55 


160 


1 


per roll 


Lemon-Pepper Cheese Coins 


44 


20 


10 





2 


1 


1 








5 


25 





per cheese coin 


Cocktail Sauce 


44 


5 








1 

















50 





per tsp. 


Cilantro Pesto 


44 


20 


15 





1 


2 





1 


1 





35 





per tsp. 


Marinated Olives 


45 


80 


70 





2 


8 


1 


6 


1 





290 


1 


per Va cup 


Maple-Bacon-Glazed Turkey 


45 


640 


290 


74 


9 


32 


10 


11 


7 


220 


260 





based on 1 2 lb. turkey 


Wild Rice & Cornbread Stuffing 


45 


370 


200 


6 


38 


22 


13 


6 


1 


75 


730 


3 


per cup 


Bourbon Gravy 


45 


70 


40 


1 


5 


4.5 


1.5 


2 


1 


5 


300 





per V4 cup 


Sweet Potatoes with Horseradish 


46 


220 


130 


2 


23 


15 


9 


4 


1 


55 


350 


3 




Olive-Oil Braised Collards 


47 


160 


90 


6 


15 


10 


1 


7 


1 





370 


10 




Gingery Cranberry-Pear Tartlets 


47 


140 


50 


1 


22 


6 


3 


2 





25 


20 


1 


per tartlet 


Pecan Tartlets 


48 


230 


130 


3 


24 


14 


5 


7 


2 


65 


75 


1 


per tartlet 
per tartlet 


Pumpkin Tartlets 


48 


130 


80 


2 


13 


8 


5 


2 





50 


50 


1 


Eggplant & Zucchini Compote 


50 


210 


170 


3 


12 


19 


3 


13 


2 





210 


4 




Cabbage-Apple Compote 


50 


190 


90 


6 


22 


10 


4 


5 


1 


10 


670 


6 




Fennel & Onion Compote 


51 


240 


170 


3 


19 


19 


2 


13 


2 





310 


4 




Calabrese Pork Ragu 


54 


600 


180 


45 


57 


20 


8 


9 


2 


120 


960 


4 


W/V2 Tbs. butter 


Beef Ragu Chiantigiana 


55 


690 


200 


61 


52 


22 


10 


10 


1 


175 


670 


4 


W/V2 Tbs. butter 


Asian Marinated Portabella "Steak" 


58 


320 


290 


3 


8 


32 


5 


8 


17 





520 


2 


w/o reserved marinade 


Roasted Portabella & Garlic Sandwich 


58 


330 


110 


13 


48 


13 


4 


5 


1 


17 


730 


5 


per sandwich 


Sherry-Braised Portabellas w/Linguine 


59 


690 


400 


14 


55 


45 


21 


19 


3 


105 


340 


4 




Alsatian Onion Tart 


63 


450 


330 


8 


23 


37 


20 


11 


3 


180 


450 


1 




Salmon, Mushroom & Dill Quiche 


63 


600 


420 


21 


28 


46 


26 


14 


3 


275 


580 


2 




Cabbage, Leek & Bacon Tart 


64 


660 


490 


15 


29 


54 


29 


19 


4 


220 


860 


2 




Spinach & Goat Cheese Quiche 


64 


630 


460 


16 


28 


51 


31 


15 


2 


300 


490 


2 




Sole & Scallop Timbales 


67 


600 


460 


25 


8 


51 


31 


15 


3 


235 


650 


1 


per timbale 


German Butter Cake 


71 


210 


100 


4 


24 


11 


5 


4 




55 


105 


1 


per slice (V12 cake) 


Cinnamon Chrysanthemums 


71 


360 


140 


4 


52 


15 


9 


4 




80 


220 


T 


per chrysanthemum 


Russian Chocolate Braid 


71 


220 


80 


5 


30 


9 


5 


3 




100 


170 


1 


per slice (V12 braid) 


Gingerbread with Sauteed Apples 


78 


470 


160 


4 


76 


17 


10 


5 




80 


260 


3 


per serving w/o cream 


Apple Brown Betty 


79 


280 


110 


2 


44 


13 


7 


4 




30 


65 


4 


per slice (V12 cake) 


Apple Crisp 


80 


470 


210 


4 


66 


23 


10 


9 


2 


40 


5 


5 




Apple Turnovers 


81 


470 


190 


4 


70 


21 


13 


6 


1 


55 


150 


3 


per turnover 


Green Chile & Cheese Quesadilla 


94 


480 


290 


16 


31 


32 


12 


9 


10 


50 


820 


1 


per quesadilla 



The nutritional analyses have been calculated by a registered dietitian at The Food Consulting Company the calculations. Optional ingredients and those listed without a specific quantity are not included, 
of San Diego, California. When a recipe gives a choice of ingredients, the first choice is the one used in When a range of ingredient amounts or servings is given, the smaller amount or portion is used. 
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Quick & Delicious 

Quick Quesadillas with a Green Chile Kick 




Quesadillas have been welcome 
guests at my dinner table ever since 
my college days because they're simulta- 
neously comforting (think grilled cheese 
sandwich) and exciting (think zingy salsa 
and fragrant cilantro). A quesadilla is 
also remarkably quick, and as long as I've 
got a pack of flour tortillas in the fridge or 
freezer, I can always count on having 
something on hand to use as a filling. 

You'll want to have some kind of 
cheese as the melty, savory base, but once 
that's in place, the rest of the filling is up 
to you and your leftovers. (By the way, 
my style of quesadilla is by no means au- 
thentic Mexican. I'm just borrowing the 
name to describe my own version of 
something folded up in a fried tortilla.) 

I love the combo of Monterey Jack, 
feta, fresh cilantro, and a mild green chile 
salsa that I buy at the supermarket (one 
brand I like is called Valley of Mexico), 
but red salsas are delicious, too. I've 



made quesadillas with avocados, shred- 
ded chicken (leftover barbecued chicken 
is killer), chopped tomatoes, roasted pep- 
pers. I also make some odd- sounding 
combinations, tried initially out of des- 
peration, but subsequently repeated by 
choice: scrambled eggs or mashed pota- 
toes taste great with my standard base of 
cheese, green chile, and cilantro. 

A quesadilla and a simple salad make 
a fine supper or lunch, but I also make 
quesadillas as a hot hors d'oeuvre for par- 
ties; I just use smaller tortillas. I make an 
ef fort to get all my ingredients shredded, 
chopped, and organized (which you need 
to do even for a single serving) , and then 
it's really easy to fire off a few quesadillas 
once the guests arrive. I cut them into 
small wedges and arrange them on a plat- 
ter around a bowl of salsa for dipping. 

Martha Holmberg is the editor of Fine 
Cooking. ♦ 



Green Chile & Cheese 
Quesadilla 

The ingredient list is very flexible — choose 
whatever cheeses and herbs you like and 
then garnish with almost any tasty left- 
overs. The important thing is to arrange all 
the ingredients and equipment ahead, be- 
cause once you start frying, things move 
really quickly. To reduce the amount of oil, 
just fry one side of the tortilla, adding the 
filling to the unfried side. The result won't 
be quite as crisp and puffy, but it will be 
less rich. Amounts below make enough to 
fill one 9 1 /2-inch quesadilla. 

2 Tbs. vegetable or olive oil 

1 large flour tortilla (about 9V2 inches) 
A generous V* cup shredded Monterey 

Jack cheese 

2 Tbs. crumbled feta cheese 

2 Tbs. green chile salsa or your favorite 

salsa, plus more for dipping 
2 Tbs. roughly chopped fresh cilantro 

OPTIONAL INGREDIENTS: 

♦ V4 cup shredded leftover roasted, 

grilled, or barbecued chicken 

♦ 2 Tbs. chopped tomatoes 

♦ 2 Tbs. corn kernels 

♦ 2 Tbs. cooked black, white, or pinto beans 

♦ V4 cup diced or sliced avocado 

♦ 1 egg, scrambled 

♦ V4 cup mashed potatoes 

Arrange all your ingredients so that 
they'll be easy to add to the quesadilla. Lay 
several layers of paper towel on a work 
surface, and have a rack and tongs ready. 

Heat a large skillet (just a bit larger 
than the tortilla) until it's very hot, add the 
oil, and when it's very hot (but not quite 
smoking), lay the tortilla in the oil. Cook 
until the underside is slightly blistered and 
light brown, about 20 seconds. Lift the 
tortilla with the tongs, hold it over the pan 
to let most of the oil drip back in (if you 
like, lay it on the paper towels for a sec- 
ond to blot even more oil). Put the tortilla 
back in the pan, uncooked side down. 

Quickly distribute the filling ingredients 
evenly over the tortilla. It will puff up in 
places, but that's fine. When the second 
side of the tortilla is browned and crisp 
but still pliable, fold the tortilla in half with 
the tongs, transfer it to the paper towels, 
blot for a few seconds, and then transfer 
to the cooling rack while you make the 
next. Cut into wedges and serve immedi- 
ately, with more salsa if you like. 
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You need it. We've got it. Nothing can turn the joy of cooking into a 
tedious chore faster than using the wrong equipment. So, whether you're 
looking for a new recipe, or the best tools from brands like Calphalon, 
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Artisan Foods 



Perfecting a 
Loaf of Bread 

Chad Robertson started out making many differ- 
ent kinds of breads at Bay Village, the tiny bakery 
he owns with his wife, Elizabeth Prueitt, in Point 
Reyes Station, California. But obsession pre- 
vailed, and Robertson decided to focus solely on 
pain au levain, a traditional sourdough leavened 
with a natural starter that he refreshes, or 
"feeds," up to four times a day. 

Robertson's approach is traditionally called 
a deux mains ("with two hands"), where a batch 
of dough is mixed, kneaded, shaped, proofed, and 
baked by the same baker, instead of being passed 
off to several different pairs of hands, as is often 
the case. This allows "a profound connection 
to the dough," affirms Robertson. "I can make 
adjustments all through the day, because I know 




exactly what I started with." The result is bread 
with a chewy, well-caramelized crust, a moist, 
tender crumb, and a perfect balance of naturally 

sour and sweet flavors "bread," Robertson 

says, "that I love to eat." 




D The dough 
is mixed by 
machine, with a 
European diving- 
arm mixer that 
simulates the 
gentle kneading 
motion of human 
hands. 



E3 Proofing 
baskets in 
which the 
dough will rise 
get a dusting off 
flour. A long rest 
and rise contrib- 
ute to bread that's 
tender, not tough. 



This dough 
is ready for 
baking. It's quite 
wet, which gives 
a moist, flavorful 
loaf that stays 
fresh for several 
days. 



D The finished 
bread is beauti- 
fully browned 

and thoroughly 
baked but not 
dried out, thanks 
to the penetrating 
heat of a wood- 
fired oven. 



